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! accepted an invitation to write this book with great diffidence. For three year* 
I attempted to teach by correspondence t3th Assistance to readers and Biblio¬ 


graphy, always \ with the knowledge that though more than half my course 

. I . If. ' it'' ,1 if • ■ i i ' n i 
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related to the former, we* ! over half my successes wye in, the latter. Personal 


qualifies, and book knowledge are both involved ; if one has not the r^ht 
temperament and also is not near one of the great reference libraries at which the 
icquisite number of books may be handled, .very little can be done about it. 
Students taking A.A.L. correspondence oounes who may be employed in 
badly equipped libraries must not feel that this little book is the answer to their 
prayers. Lens than any subject in the syllabus can this one be taught from text 
books, in the most experienced assistance each enquiry answered involves fresh 
research ; method, technique and likely sources alone can be indicated. In most 
subjects, examiners ring the changes on a limited number of questions, but here 
there are no hardy annuals ; there is little apparent resemblance between the 
1947 question on the source material for Japanese miniature gardens, and the 
195- ? request for information on the origin of the hydrogen bomb. One of my 
main qualifications for undertaking this \rsk is that for many years I vas not 
engaged on public service and so perhaps realise the peculiar difficulties in the 
way of the student at county headquarters, at the library of a private firm, or in 
pure administration who has to stud}* a subject meaning so much to librarianship 
but seemingly so little to his daily work. Haring left two big systems for a 
small, one, J can also claim sympathy with the large number— 'ndeed they arc the 
predominant number—of handicapped students in medium and small towns and 
county brancheo. Like most of iny readers but unlike most of my predecessors 
who have written on this subject, I haw never been a member of the staff of a 
great reference library, 






Though headed method* t part II, for which I am indebted to many collabora¬ 
tors, is concerned more with the application of the subject co special types of 
libraries than with theories of reader-approach. I feel much more can be done by 
the average assistant to increase knowledge of materials than to alter technique, 
good or bad. And 1 do not altogether agree with the fashionable American 
method of dissecting “reference questions/’ “readers' advisory questions” and 
“just questions,” as it is not generally suited to British iibrarianship. Far better 
iff it to use a spare hour browsing in the new Chambers than in analysing th^ 
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which arc m priu 
McColviW book, whit 
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the subject, tor those who c 


ibie post-war books by &nnge, Roberts, m\S Colli son 
liable to all. My order follow* closely that of the 
I still consider to be by far the best complete guide 
> cart and will look at every book it lists (and many othe 


i moreelementary than that of Rob 


standard aims to be 

are not more references to American or periodical material, to 
neither oral nor correspondence students will go" to much trouble 
material, despite constant badgering. Van Hoesen claims that 
repetition is one of the hallmarks of a good bibliography. Tins book 
includes repetition because ] know that like most text books it will be read rij 
through by few—and to those few the repetition gives extra emphasis 
important books* 




Dr. A. J Walford and Messrs. D. J. Eoskett and R. 0. MacKenna very 
kindly agreed to contribute the specialist chapters that bear their names, but as 
they generously allowed me complete freedom to edit their work, they arc not 
responsible for any errors which may have crept in. Messrs. H. Dyson, E. P. 
Pritchard, R, St<\veley and others have helped with copious criticism additional 
to that arranged by Mr. j, F. W. Bryon on behalf of the A.A.L. Mrs. Mortimer 
Hart reduced most ofyhe untidy manuscript to type, and my wife helped hi many 
.'ways. >] v . t \. '' y \<C' sh ' 1 

1 have tried to give accounts of opposing theories and methods equal weigh, 
but ‘’impartiality gives a more dangerous bias than any other*’—this must be 
the excuse for any personal views which may be discerned. 


Stafford, 1951. 
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and discharging system, ti 


cards. Indifferently tfcjcd 


i^ahon, pun 

device* am-be .Wrrier. in* 

Wh;y do our readers not trust us and; our ga<jge_ 
awdyse incidents in our own daily life for some of their motiv _ 
by rail, rather than ask a porter for our train (whatever our social or cducti 
background), we almost invariably look for a stati on time table or train ind 
because we may*mishear the information in the, din, ^ -i-. 

u$ ; or proffer some M^vice we do not require, or fie may_ _ __ 

conductor whose uniform we have mistaken ! 4'gain, how is it so ,n«uy or 
t il to win the respect of certain committee men for our work } There carin 
be a library authority that does not. include at lea’s* one inember who is an a 
v>.nd intelligent advocate of other aspects of his cour kalis work but a bitter oppor 
of the library. Eight pound?, a week tor givin g books out’—stark ruin 
Vhe council that pays such a scale ! may \consider It our own fault 
giving our routine tasks 6uch prortiinen^e, or fc*r stocking and rt 
so much iight fkt;on. At,distance to reader s breaks through meumn 
approaches ; to sound knowledge is added the tactful but penetrating jntcrj 
of personalities, ’ l v. 
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Pv.itiONALHY. lit u$ observe tfe behaviou of a good tradesman.' He 
remembers the names of all bis customers and their little foibles, combining 
respect and personal interest so well that his customers Live the shop feel.ng their 
patronage is veined. Another time (if bin commodities are good) they will ask 
about something not in his window* A slight difference ir his tr; oner, and they 
would have waited imtT they had seen it in another Stop, or would have done 
without it. T here is much that we rmy learn here. How coldly we stare at that 
man—he may be a schoolmaster or a lawyer-■--who does not know the difference 
between non-fktion and fiction. I Is, in his turn, cannot understand why we can 
put him straight on to a book on interior decorating or on Northumberland, 
much more certainly' than we can find “two more novels like Howard Spring s. 
Our differing ability in these tasks is a ’>ign of wavering attention, causing him 
to lose confidence in <us. He cannot know that our system of shelf arrangement 
and cataloguing is biased towards giving higher grade assir lance in whst our 
mumbo jumbo terms non-fiction. If he finds out, he is'as suspicious as wt are 
of th*! trader who extols the more expensive of two carpets. Much lies behind 
our subject Should we try to '‘uplift * readers, or give them what they ask for, 
or do both on different occasions ? What about unsought recommendations ? 
The postmaster does not push his slow-selling lines, his pound or halfpenny 
stamps. Ought we, who are ako public servants tQ do it r Are we really in 
our display work revealing books- the public might miss, or loyally trying to cover 
tip the chief’s buying mistakes V Only our commence can decide. 
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Keenness, In this task, k»ss than any in Hbrarianship, can we measure 
output. We can only assist ifoviir own curiosity is insatiable, and if w; begrudge 


no time taken from another pr omised task. Our zest for assistance shows the 
true crusading spirit of librar ianship. More than any other quality will it 
impress others,with pur love for our work, and with a keenness to come in and 
see what it U all about, We mgst believe in the value of our service and in our 
ability to serve, and ask ourselves :— 

Do I want to serve ; do I cake a pleasure in the appreciation of the public, 
and in the quality of (some of) the books I purvey ? Do I feel happier in 


:ny own mind at having ser.nt a re:der away satisfied-* even the little boy 
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who wanted “two luv booki* for mother” at the rush hour—regardless of 
whether my seniors noticed what was going or ? 

Do 1 enjoy personal contacts <?.nd the constant throng and interruption 
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A P.RlMEH Or ASSISTANCE TO READERS 

its lit^r^tuTPe .section. ; uat this brir ig ho. oe to you tlsat the jpurely ardficW clasy 
of fiction often has the answer ev m on topics whe'e yt>u would normally consult 
non-fiition.. A foreigner wants to imbibe the atmosphek of the iirit^h Civil , 
Servicp-'give her Richard Church $ Porch ; or of cricket (Mamikon' s Pro) ; 
or of the Church (WnlpoieY C \\ithe4ral, TrollojbeV IVarde ‘ , Goodyear's 
Cathedral cloy:) or of mediaeval j or Renaissance Eurojpo -Waddells m 
Abelard Reade's Cloukr and thi/ hearth). \ou could not know that these 


mm 


novels contained such usefid inform' ation.and mi&hl vyelt wish for the classification 
of fiction to help to tel) you, hut ^assitcation is no exhaustive guide, not even 
broad classification. Savage, following On QuincCy, distinguished lilenvurc of 
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power and Ukuxhtie. of knowledge (these terms are explained in his Manual of 


(lesunptm annotation). Accor d‘p g to them readers select book;; of literature 
(fiction, poetry, drama, es ' / satire and humour the literature of power) 

because of the way they are v» ■ n rather than for the informs, ion they contain. 
7’he literature of knowledge consists of the books read mainly for their matter 


mm 


rather than for their manner £ of writing. However, the literature of power 

'-A-*. Gi-G . I- 1. .. r __ ... .1 ! ... >. 


cannot be ignored in your quaint for information, 


What a wealth of inform ation ‘here is in essays, but in a Dtv cy library 
well-written English essays—aiMch a ' p> Q' s famous one on Jargon ( Q a ithology, 
1948)-—the outstanding contrib ution to its subject in any language-may he 
clashed at 824, literature of poj wer, and ill written ones at 040, literature of 
knowledge/ Close classification], even when your library has been completely, 
consistently and skilfully classa/l, is only one of the tests you must apply in the 
search for the right book. The classification divides up the knowledge in books 
according to one plan, but you have all seen display ; linking up books, whose 
shelf-classification symbols ar > v ery far apart but which nevertheless relate to 
the same theme. The subject; represented in books are too complex to be 


■ ■ 


brought but b> the most eflWj mt classification scheme and librarians employ 


a; plays to bring out i rex' \\ re' itionshipj of books (*.&, a display of boob on 
England might include some nu ibered 309.142, 330.942, ^42, 914,2,942, etc.). 
Skilled assistance entails looking it books in a very large number of new ways 


Grade As important as dj>i , isions of subject arc divisions of grade. Books 
in the junior and adult Iibrane; s ^marked 942 will be suitable for quite different 
renders And in each cWs fchk e wilt be grade? of books for beginners, for 
readers with some previous kiiow^ ; -dge, for advanced student?. etc. For example, 
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tinctions we may draw amongst them. Fortunately there a/e ce 
will help us to unlock our storehouses of knowledge. These we i 
to discuss, 

' '* 1 Further reading 

Drury, F. K. W. Book selection. 1930. pp. 76-199. 

Graham, B. The boofynaris manual 6th ed. 1946, 

McColvin, L R: and E. R* McColvin. Library slock cind asshto 
readers* 1936. pp, 1 - /1, 152-189. 

Madge, I. G. Guide to reference i>ooks. 6th ed. 19?6. pp. 1*4. 

E. A. Manual of descriptive annotation for library catalogues. 1906 





Seymour Smith, F* An English library . 4th ed. 1950. 
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lot know much about the books unit 
indeed. The entries may have lists of illustrations, con ten 
noU-s on the library** own copies, but ever* if they are annofc 
range the books for us in order of merit. Yet merely by cl 

by ranging the weak with the strong, by setting a long list ... _ __ 

* ra ** om a # a * nst A briefer list* much can be discerned, A library \* 
catalogue or with an unreliable or out-of-date catalogue loses half its < 
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books its author knows within the limits he sets himself, 
. -.».-»«« of » good library .hat has acquired extensively within any 

particular field has all the qualities of a bibliography. The difference is often 
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8 lists, bui they are of as much' or more value to. the average iibr&nun 
aphies proper :— 

,e» I. G. Guide to reference books . 6th erf. 1936 (with supplements to 

Best books. 3rd ed, 1910-1935. 

An English library. 4th ed. 1930, 

ovver in the scale again are tho host of pamphlet and 
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Society: 

bib!nograph icai survey, the S&i lety 



fer^nce vdhose Proceedings (1948) give ample evidence 6f the! desire of 
for bettCs coordination of their efforts, and for fullness in bibliographical 



insistence in its final examination on a standard of subject specialisation as great 
as that for an honours decree Will do much to bring the scholar and the librarian 

Calendars. Transcripts. There are other form3 cf librarians* activities 
that am save us much labour- -abstracts, calendars, indexes, hand-lists, etc; 


into *crrns of greater mutual respect. 



t description ot the chief types < 
record held, and an indication of the j eriod covered. The Record Office dis- 
tinguishes six forms : “the transcript, a full text In which the abbreviations of 
the original MS. have been extended wherever this could be done with certainty ; 
the calendar, a precis, usually in English , full enough to replace the original for 
most purposes ; the descriptive list, providing short abstracts of documents too 
voluminous for fuller treatment ; the index, comprising bare alphabetically 
arranged references to persons, places, or subjects mentioned in the records ; the 
hit, varying: from a mere enumeration of the units composing a clas* of records to 
ai$ Attenuated descriptive list ; arid the catalogue, a type of descriptive list em¬ 
bracing records of similar form or content drawn from cl liferent groups or classes 
•* for M ie special purpose, such as public exhibition. "* We may also mention 
here concordcnces which index passages from authors, the Bible, etc., under every 
significant word, so that any allusion however slight can be traced to its source. 
Dictionaries of quotations, are similar but give tidier extracts, though fewer referen¬ 
ces, A concordance is useless without a copy of the work to which it relates ; 
*not .0 a dictionary of quotations. 


. . 


* H lvtS.O, Record publications. 1949. p. 2. 
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j ^ frp, 526 Vnd 573. Subsidiaries of impotence include notes, bibh'bgraphk.3, 
plates ^nd end^p@tpersv. Notes, often referring to othepWorks, or to material to 
band too Ite for reference m the main, namrive are usually given at the foot of 


the page, though sometimes at the end of the book, Bibliographies, or more 


modestly, Ikts of supplementary reading, are usually, given at the ends of 
chapters 1 ; real bibliographiesi t\e. r notes of the author’^ sou; ce 3 , in an appendix. 


MM 


Other appenchc/js may include documents, plans, or n detailed examination of 
some part of the book's theme. Plates, maps, illustrations, diagr-*- **Mj| 


mm 


ran.iT/, 


tables, 


%Wm 


etc., are often of the first importance ; in natural history, art, architecture/'travel 
and guide books* 1 hej. may well f h* of moto tmportance than the text. Sometimes 
important'maps appear on end-papers. All these parts of the book (Esdaile, A.* 
Student's manual of bibliography, 2nd (A,, pp. 83-92) are cf as much importance 
in the study of assistance to readers as of pure bibliography. 

Abstracts. These are not now only the summaries of documents in record 
repositories, the older sense of the term, though certainly the Calendars of State 

papers referred to above, are lists of abstracts of individual document's—short 

■ . ■""'■■"ii ■ ' si'. .llf«idv^ 
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summaries containing the essential points so that readers may tel! whether ir is 






or is not worth their while going jo the extra labour of seeing the original. Most 
abstracts nowadays deal With scientific material, and the abstracting sei vices are of 
tremendous value to executives and librarians of commercial firms. Such works 
as Science abstractly Chemical abstracts , etc., summarise articles on different topics 
in a wide range of specialised periodicals, and arc equipped With annual and quin¬ 
quennia! or decennial indexes. The needs and deficiencies of abstracts in non- 
scientific fields are the subject of present study. Many special libraries make 
their own abstracts to tide over the period until published abstracts appear. 

More will be said of particular abstracts in the sections on bibliographies in chapter 
four, beiowvthough two good general guides maybe mentioned here-^firstly the 
Rdy^t Society's List of periodicals and bulletins contairwtg abstrojc: published in y-* " 
Great Britain , 1949. This was produced by the Society 3 Abstracting Services 
Consultative Committee, a by-product of the Scientific information Conference, 

. alrea Jy mentioned. The list gives full details of all journals mentioned (127) such 
as whether the aim is comprehensive or selective, the average number of words in 
each abstract, exact field covered, the number of abstracts published annually, 
details of publisher, etc. There is also an apt.ondix giving a partu umals 

containing abstracts published in the British Commonwealth. The UNESCO 


List of current specialised abstracting and indexing sa vices, 1949 is international in 
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philatelist enable to distinguish perforated or roiilett fd specimen* ? 
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c. Guide to the collections. 
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Further reading 


' EscfciJe, A, Student's manual oj bibliography . 
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Colvin, L. R. How to find out . 2nd cd. 194 7* 

McColvin, L. R. How to use books . 2nd ed. 19 ’47. 

McColrin, L. R. cindE. R. McCclvin. Library sU^k 
1936. -pp. 110.114. 

Mumby.F.A. Pubmnumdboohellmg. 2nd? ed. 1949. pp- 290-378. 
Sfeyinour] Sfcnith], F. Best booh of the war. t )947. 
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kin if Agents, etc. 
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Examine and make your 

in the text as possibl.. ... _ .. . 

exercises given. If possible examine boo^» mar.lioaed b> 
Roberts, not mentioned above. j * 

, , i'>i )’ .CaUfapn, R. L. W. UbrOry assistance to ref*™- E50. pp. 83-92. 

Cowley, ID. The u'. cf reference material’- W7. pp. 7-63,8341 
Enoch Pratt Free Library. Reference book ai 2nd«d. 


■■ v i , * * , v j 

I- R. «f E. R. MeGJm. /JJ W ** 
readers. 1936. pp. 12-65. . i . , 

Mudge, i. G. Guide to reference booh. 6tl> *^36,, and ■m-ps .(^<>ok 

up .mdividual impbrtot boles, and read^PP- ^9-40,51 ^ 2o 1, - 4 

' Iiii|i332^339). *' "■ 

,, , ax_ i^jl r<49 


National Book League. Reference books. V.ft- 
Roberts, A. D. Introduction to reference bwk s ‘ PP- ^ 

Van Hoesen, H. B. 
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N. General reference works are not too numerou 
examined all in/the previous chapter. >od similar rj 

d, will! lave gone some distance-1Awards acqu irjrig a groc_ c 

! b °° k f‘ f ‘ elci n °r ^fwalttfgeAcr too vast however, and in 

r' vvil! * 


Is, exaij Lpfas o/i/v of the books to__ _ _ 

gnen, as adequate check lists already exist, l or convenience the 

jfejlivide I into f - : afferent classes, arranged roughly in Dewey order x .. 

iibrrnanship and allied topics aL discussed in chapter V). Largest in size ,r« 
eney'dopa&’rids, scarcely less fnlljthan the general enc.ydopaediaa, with socialist 
contributors. Song general article an d good bibliographies. Sometimes these 
“~' l ~ are termed dictionaries, h,ut this term should be ‘ ' V ' *■***»««* 


iained for the speci.' 


slossarics issued in connection, w ; t h certain subiects. Subjects must be kept up 
*-'*•*“ is need f ii ' 


m so taere 


year book*, annuals and directories dealing with 


them (genual year books, annuals anf l directories have already been discussed). 
Evuit wore up to date are perio dicals which often contain the only information on 
certain veiy i ecc it topics. jThea bibliographies of special subject must be 
c(>i'i.vilted- ^ianetirnes separately published, sometimes included as articles n 
periodicals or books. The n timber 0 f these hooks is not too great to be known 
more or less intimately by a practising librarian working constantly with them, 
ruit this is not in the most numerou£! classes of books which form by far the 
largest part of the stock of all libraries —representative books ; histories, surveys, 
treatises of all kinds, designed' mainly for continuous reading. One class of bookr 
l do not discuss at all in ihi 
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’’"'f Manual, though most libraries contain large numbers 
of them, *s bad books, which are j n the* library because they have been bought 
by mistake, or have been do lia t<?d : or were 


once representative but ate so no 


longer, and \viitch should be d^o.-rded, except in a library specialism? in the 
hwtbjfy of the subjects^th^y represent. .Assistants-who wish to* avoid us in? them 
should consult Sayers Revisit ,, v 0 j ffe stock of a public library . Another valuable 
class of books is the texts of' standard authors : a fp.w extamnW. t-U&vr nnlv 
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fKOvxilc&ir- for which task accurate and' complete cataloguing h sssent^i. 
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still unsuccessful they tu^n to what is available clsewherj and can perhaps he 
borrowed. T he lists are deliberately kept brief s it is better to know n few nooks 
well th&m many indifferently), in the hope that all who read this will Lb able to 
examine the book listed or a similar number of book of the same, kind in the time 
available, even those who have to travel sofa* distance to a sufficiently large 
hWary, Io learn the names of the. books is quite use/ess ; if they cannot he 
examined,. i is better to forget about them, and deal with others that can be s$en. 
A book on this subject cannot escape including sonrA: lists of books, although 
alternative lists by Cowley, McGdvm, Muclg e * ^hinvord, the N.B.L., Robots 
and Walfrd already ex{$ik However all thc\ °*ker lists, except those by the 
, N B.L. and by Roberts, contain too many boo^ 8 f° r an y stude nt to be able to 
consult the whole personally , the N.B.L, f{ e fircnce fault! i\s excellent, and if 
possible every -w.Crk in it should be consulted, hi xX lt Js confined to pure reference 
books, i are tfe longer fists in Roberts’ book vv^ cJl1 contains many item*which 
it would difficult for the average assistant to i|ce. 

Method. Tie method of uiing the fists should be as follows 
[A) In alt sections except representative faokf or tex * s < try to examine every 
hr,ok or per lociica), at the same time turning up tkf dc'icripbon or fuller informa¬ 
tion about it in Mudge, L G. Guide to reference hooks, 6th ed, (cited as M.), or 
the National Book League’s Reference books (cite 3 as N.B.L.). Refer -.nets are. 
not usually given to information in vhe supplemer ts to Mudge, though in some 
cases it will be necessary to turn to these for supp * mentary information. Make 
notes on everything you examine, arid test yourself .by some of the e.xor ises yiven 
in the corresponding chapters of McColvin. If y{on find y ou ore not able to see 
fifty per cent of the hoofa tilled, you must go and uk?rk in r libtary inhere you can, 
whatever the cost, if you rire io have -My chance at all of pa:, sing Me examination. 
.'You can do this of cour se, by listing unexamined tides, and making a special visit 


y :.m‘ -i 





1cdo with a little enj* ilcnce. Them are mmy boob mu ! ixnodkal* omitted 


which are as worthy of examination as those ijicluded ; you can check the 
clawed section of Willing j press guide for altemtive periodicals to those listed 


below Where no particular date oi an edition b specified, it cun be assumed 

i\ ttifk \rdvdj$' ,,,<1 * ^ h d ’ t j ‘ v Jd i J;* f'ii* f 
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noclcm (e), through the Moonlight sonata (i) to Walton V Facade (a) would 
ri&orn pelent practising librarian despite the certificate his efforts might 
him ! Nevertheless the division into papular or learned, elementary Or adv 
ua universal touchstone; is valuable in many subjects. 


PHILOSQPHY AND FSYCHOLOGY 

Many of the popular woi.U m these classes rapidly grow out of date, the 
texts of such writers as Kan Rousseau, Adler and hreud never. There are 

ri/\r*i»ls*»* emotionr-vaVpr S of a irnl nattnw which ill 

‘11 ' s% 


aim at 


will, control nerves, a radiant personality, etc. ; these should be 
used as unsuitable for serious students. 

Mm 1.0 PA EDI AS 


in, J. M. Dictionary of philosophy and psychology, 3 vols. 1901-5. (M.37). 

: i peiuooicais . , 

IVlmd. A quarterly review of philosophy and psycholog}', issued by the Mind 

Aecrw'iaiIrvn ritiRiifthWJ Kv NIplertn I Jnupit contents : ftnecialiat articles. 


« Association, and published by Nelson. Usual contents : specialist articles, 
and signed book reviews^ - 


dindy hut articles of rather more general 



Bw 



the general reader, the treatment is systematic and straightforw, 
m>shaw,f\ j, C.,ed. Mediaeval contribui ions ta modern . ivilis<:(ion. I 


’xctures for undergraduates of London University. Has >ino 


required reading for the London BA. hons. history degree* 
Schilpp. P. A., e<i. The philosophy of Ernst Cassirer* 1949. (a). \ 
Library of living philosophers (stated to be sc L “ f ‘" LA ' r — 


addresses and lee lures on Cassirer, extracts from his work, and a 

„, p hy. Togpp.rf.936 

ftvcBOUKnr 

Cctteil. R. B. Your mind and mine . 1934. (p). Author claims work is “survey 
t<J> the enquiring layman and a general introduction for the first year 
jent” ; the treatment is perl laps too informal for a class book, however, 
light, R. and M. Knight. A modem introduction to psychology. 1948. (e). 
“Primarily for first year university Students, * but assumes no previous 
knowledge. Too systematic and “text-booky“ to be popular. 

Woodworth, R. 55. and 0. G. Marquis, Psychology. 20th eci. 1949. (i). h o 
aid is mentioned in the preface, but it is stated that the work is designed 
eachers of the subject, and the standard is obviously higher than 


dies in the psychology of sex . 2 vo!s. ( 1948. (a). The author’s first 


handajx>unt of his own research. Despite its readability is clearly advanced. 
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i, J. Encyclopaedia of religion and ethics. 13 vok 1 
P. The New Schaff-Herzog encyclopaedia of reh 

. i903-12- (M.90). . V , 

s j. Dictionary of the Bilk. 5 vols. !898-1902. (M.9?). 
...encyclopaedia. 17 vck. 1907-22. (M.I08), 

, Encyclopaedia of Islam. 4vok 1911-38. (Mill). 

■ ' '. ■-.a^.-MAOs.w. 

Dictionaries anp Concordances, urc. 

■/ Attwafer; D. Dictionary of Mink. 1948. (N.B.L.l 1). 

; luH'-n, J. Dictionary of hymnology. 1^07. (M.98). - , 

OllArti, S. L.. and others. Dictionary of English church histvrf 

(M.105). 

A £ t /vnyfhJi*t, 
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Peake. A. S. Commentary on the Bible. 1919. (M.9 >). 

'mKKmSm ■-... 


Baptist handbook- (M. 104). ■■ , lin „, V '... . . - 

Catholic directory. (M.I09). 

Cong regaiiottal year book■ (M; 112). 

Crock fold's clerical directory. (M.I05). 
r t ‘ Jewish year took- i.M.112). 

Methodist directory. (M.107). 
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Year Books ano Directories 
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Examvi 
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ke this dearly a popular book. 

L. E. The story of England V chinch 19 

en without any attempt to cmphasi 
icntary than popular, 
priest at work. 1947. (i). ; Is called < 
subject is not cue that would be stud ied until tb 

_[ HE training and begun his ministry* 

r.’Sir JL G. ThegoUtn bough. 12 vols, 1907^5/(M. , 

i as Ellis, R, Studies tri th 


Examples' of Texts 


and Knox. (M.96)* 

i-S 

-fe V' 

(V/T • 



:fy ; * - v Vf 

(land* Book of common prayer . (M.99). 

(M.100). 
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CIAL SCIENCES 

5 row out erf dale, very rapidly, but not the classic 
lard works on the constitution, local sovernttwnt. 
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IER.OT ASSISTANCE fO READERS. 

' ' ' ' - ■ . , , 

• _L.. La. ~**.J*s I . 


I cnariut:# regiatc/ uiu* va»*.«v«/. 

:;/ statement of the trade joj the Untied Kingdom with foreign countries and 
British possessions* (Ml49). f ’ «* * (v' Ji\ v * " f ' 

*i Amitfi N(Wu arid Air Force lists, Lists s ojf officers with their fanK and positions. 

7 n ’ . ‘ i ? )j KJ , icax 

Bourne $ insurance year oooii, (M. I oy), 

4British imperial calendar and Civil Service list, (ML 116). 

4 Calendars of different universities. Lists of staff, scholarship, prizes, courses 

^ r, , 

offered. 

riizens advice notes. (N.B.L. 12), 


4» WltUCtl O UWI/IVS riV«U« \» « «*/*, 

4 Doily Mail scholarship garde, (N.B.L. 15). 
<g Oct tciory of directors, (N.B.L,22). 


II 


Ooca i parliamentary companion , (ML 118). 
j Education o runHU c.d year betyk- (N.B.L. 15). 
*4 Every man s own lawyer, (W, B.L. 12). 
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| GfMw«‘ priced catalogue of stamps of the world. (Mi60). Now published ia 
various sections. 

4 GirW school year book - (Mil64). 

Jl stasis IssuM.r t IVJ.1 


s um 


fills 


4 Hospitals year book* (M. 162j), 

4 feme's till the world's aircraft. | (N.B.L. 14). 

. 4 June* fighting ships, (M.208:. 

^ Lloyd'$ registered shipping (fjvl.152). 

.* Marconi s ink > national regi.Mr, Code names of firms. Indexed by products 
Covers British and U.S.A. examples. 
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lywy. MUUC9 'UIU IKVIKWO. * ia* <ui cav-^xjcixi uiuhv- 

of recent books, and lists of source material arranged by subjects 
t affairs. Quarterly, Published by die Royal Institute of Inter- 
[ Affairs. Signed articles and review . 

L ‘ review. For all aspects of law. Articles and reviews, 

^ , boar gazelle. Published monthly by RM.S.O. A typical number 
examined included review of employment, wages, prices , etc. in 1949, annual 
reports of the chief factory and mines inspectors, notes on wage rates and 
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involved argument on abstruse questions for 496 pages is < 
jkilt. Measures up to the true test of popularity—it can genuinely be re 
L jL 2 novice, and is breath-taldngly interesting from start to finis k 
* T kc economic kistonj of England. 1760-1860. (e). Con 
l — “an account which will appeal to the genert * * 


s the academic student/’ but is it: 


ces. Is intelligible to readers with no previous i 
whole fi&Id without such popular devices as dia 
concentration on questions having present-day ; 

The economic history 0 } 

1947, (i). Although covering the whole grow 
the beginner; being based on primary and secon 
fuller than Redford (above). 

National Coal Board. Annual report and statement of acc 
(a). A detailed work of this kind would be c c —- 
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Stnellie, K. B. HiCory of Ic 
treatment, 

Clarke, J, J. Loea/ government of the Uni led Kingdom. 1948. (i), 
siyc, with index to cases cited, and a bibliography. 

'cmmission on Justices of the Peace. 1948. (a). 

>mr;fis$ion, being based on original evidence on 
variably be regarded as a prime source for students. 

Educat,on 

Ministry of Education. Seven to eleven. 1949. (p). “Written for mother 
fathers/' Profusely illustrated. Very clearly a popular book. 

■ Catty, N. A first hook on teaching. 4th ed. 1940. (e). For the student ii 
first weeks at college. 

Barnard, H. C. Short history of English education. 1947. (i). Could fairly be 

■ classed as popular, elementar y or intermediate, but is probably of most use. 
to the student with some previous knowledge of the subject. 

Hodgkin, R. H. Six centunes of an Oxford college. 1949. (a). Although the 
author says it is a popular** book, it is only so in not being dull, being 
specialised and based or^ thorough scholarship. 

j Examh.es of Texts 

sign Office. Conslituliotts of all countries. voL (. The British Empire. 1938. 
Halsbury, Lord, ed. f.lalsbiry slam of England. (M.134). 2nd ed. 1931- . 
Marx, K. Capital, (1867-95). 

More, 7. Utopia , (1516). i 

Parliamentary debates. (Lords and Commons) (known as Hansard). 

Smith, A. The lOedlth of Haitians* (1776). 

‘i SCIENCE 

Only in mathematics an/] natural history may older books he recommended 
with any confidence, though school books are in use for many years. Great care 
must be taken to distinguish popular and elementary works now that we have 
entered upon the exact sciences, A student of religion requiring an elementary 
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a primer of Assistance to reafers 

The nautical almanack. (M.I74). //' 

f e ' /■' 

«, Periodicals 

DLcovery. Monthly. Signed illustrated articles for the general reader on all 
aspects of pure and applied science. Book reviews. 

Nature. Weekly. Specialised articles, mostly on the natural sciences. 
Authoritative reviews. 

< ' k K { \ ' A ' ' t ' ’" v ./‘(T-*' ‘Mf? 

Bibliographies 

British abstracts. Published by the Bureau of Abstracts. All are comprehensive 
surveys of the fields covered, denoted by symbols as follows :— 

AI General physical and inorganic chemistry. 

All Inorganic chemistry. 

All I Physiology, biochemistry, anatomy, pharmacology, experimental 
medicine. 

BI Chemical engineering, industrial inorganic chemistry, metallurgy. 

BII Industrial organic chemistry. 

Bill Agriculture, foods, sanitation. 

C Analysis, apparatus. 

The International catalogue of scientific literature. 14 vols. 1902-19. (M.I69). 
Royal Society, Information Services Committee. A list of British scientific 
publications reporting original work or critical reviews. 1950. Gives much 
more detail than most other lists. 

Science abstracts. 1898-. Section A, physics abstracts. (M.176). 


Examples of Representative Books 

McKay, H. Practical mathematics for all. n.d. (p). “Reading mathematics 
can ,be just as thrilling and exciting as reading a novel." 

Baker, W, M., and A. A. Bourne. Elementary algebra. 1904. (e). A school 
text book. 

The abov£ differ more in their style and layout than in their standard. 
Aitken, A. C. Determinants and matrices. 1949. (i). A volume in Oliver and 
Boyd’s University mathematical texts series, 
jeffereys, H. Theory of probability. 2nd ed. 1948. (a). A work of original 
scholarship in the publisher’s International series of monographs on physics. 
The above two books are both completely unintelligible to the layman. 
The assistant has to be guided by their length, general appearance and 
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BOOKS ON SPECIAL SUBJECTS 

3 tated purpose in tentatively classing the one as intermediate and the othJr 
a:: advanced* % : , v ' 

v-i u- * 

\ Chemistry 

Allcott, A., and H. S. Bolton. Chemistry today. 1941. (p). Popular historical 
outline for the general re- der. 

Wellings, A. W. Chemistry. 1945. (e). Didactic text-book style with empha¬ 
sised words headed paragraphs, experiments and specimen questions. 

Smith, F J„ and E. Jones. A scheme of qualitative organic analysis . 1948. (i). 
4 'Suitable for London B.Sc. degree. * With numerous tables. 

Eggert, J. Physical chemistry. 1932. (a). Extremely comprehensive (632 pp.), 
and bristling with tables and diagrams. Described as “for chemists, rather 
than for students. 

Natural History 

Golding, E. The coimtry book • n.d. (p). Although it contains lists and 
glossaries must be classed as popular as it is for the novice and intended 
as a field book—one which can be carried in the pocket and referred to 
instantly and constantly.” 

Shipley, Sir A. E. Life . 1936. (e). “To make students of elementary biology 

think.” Although well illustrated, its systematic layout makes it elementary 
rather than populai. 

Turrill, W. B. British plant life. (948. (i). Designed for the general reader, 
but its scholarly and comprehensive-character, bibliographies and glossaries 
make it rather of intermediate character. 

Da min, C. Insectivorous plants. 1875. (a). 1 he scientists first hand account 

of his own researches. 

Examples of texts 

Darwin, C. The origin of species. (1859). 

Jefferies, R. The story of my heart. (1883). 

Maeterlinck, M. Life of the bee. (English trans,, 1901). 

White, G. The natwal history of Selbotne. (1788): 

USEFUL ARJ$\ 

In the engineering, industrial and building sections, N it is usually easy to 

distinguish between a purely specialist work* and one for the general reader such 

as the wide range published by the Odhams press. Readers usually disclose 

whether they are enquiring about their worik or a hobby, and this will give a 
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clue to the standard required. Some of the medical subjects in this section arc 
'‘reserved stock” in many libraries. It cannot be emphasised too ,*r<ich that 


Mi liphasiscd ^ 

the librarian’s main duty is to see that Hooks on a?,; .vide a range of subjects as 
possible get into the hands of the persons who most need them. His duty is 
most insistent when he is handling subjects wher^ the public experience diffidence 
in making enquiries. Books on foods, furnishings and home appliances, 
especially those American in origin must be judged in the light of present day 
austerity. In many fields of enquiry, year books or periodicals must be searched 
for the only worth-while information. 

Encyclopaedias and Comprehensive Works 
Beeion, Mrs. I. ML Household management, 1950. (N.B.L. 20). 

Camm, F. J. Practical motorist's encyclopaedia . 7th ed. 1948. Short but 

reasonably up-to-date. 

Haileys twentieth century hook of formulas , processes an# trade secrets, 1945. 

(M.201). 

Hutchinson $ dog encyclopaedia, 3 vols. 1936. (M.20I). 

Hutchinson $ technical and scientific encyclopaedia, 2 vols. 1936. (N.B.L.19). 
Spons workshop receipts for manufacturers, 5 vols. 1919-30. (ML20I). 
Vesey-Fitzgerald, B. The booft of the horse, 1946. (N.B.L. 21). 

Dictionaries 

Royal Horticultural Society. Dictionary of gardening, 4 vols. 1931. Based on 
the standard Nicholson’s Dictionary of gardening. 

Blacks medical dictionary. 1948. (N.B.L. 19). 

Chambers'technical dictionary. 1948. (N.B.L. 18). 

The nomenclature of disease. 7th ed. 1948. Index of all the technical names of 
diseases. List under organs affected. 

Year Books and Directories 

The aeroplane directory. As well as technical information includes a biographical 
section. 

The blue book of electrical engineering. A commercial directory. 

The British pharmacopoeia. (M. 199). 

British Standards Institution year book . A list of agreed specifications for different 
materials. 

Colliery guardian. Guide to the coalfields. Arranged by areas and individual 
mines. Lists of officials and maps. 
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BOOKS ON SPECIA SUBJECTS 
The dentists register. \N.B.L.19). 

Farming and mechanised .griadihre (1 od.d reference books)* 

Industrial ^search (Todd reference books), a be l odd reference books 
introductory descriptive sections, directories of officials and organ, 
reviews of recent developments, and excellent well arranged bibliographies. 
Kempes engineers year book . (M.201). 

Machinery's handbook• (M205). 

Medical directory . (M.3Q8). 

Medical register. (M.308). 

Penrose's annual. (N.B.L. 25). 

Register of nurses. (N.B.L. 20). 

Specification . Well indexed annual giving components of numerous com 
modifies used in architecture. 


Periodicals 

Builder , Weekly. Well-illustrated articles on the architectural and construc¬ 
tional side of building. Includes book-reviews. 

Electrical review. Weekly. Specialist articles and news. No reviews. 

Engineer. Weekly. All branches of engineering, but principally the mechanical 
side. Section on metallurgical topics, 

Engineering. Weekly, Numerous signed articles covering all branches of 
engineering, notes on new books and books received, standard specifications 
and local news. 

Field. Weekly. More emphasis on outside pursuits than Country life. 

Gardeners' chronicle. Weekly. Mainly for the professional gardener. 

Lancet. Weekly. Original research, and correspondence. Invaluable for latest 
information. 

Model engineering. Weekly. Published by Percival Marshall, publishers of 
books on this topic. 

Official journal (patents). Weekly. Contains official notices, lists of appli¬ 
cations for patents, specifications open to inspection before acceptance, 
specifications accepted, renewals and lapsed specifications, and subject 
matter index of accepted specifications. 

Railway gazette. Weekly. Management, engineering and operation. 

Bibliographies 

ASLIB. Monthly (formerly quarterly) recommendations of recently published 
scientific and technical books. Comprehensive graded list. 
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/ 3LIB. Select list of standard British scientific and t conical books- 
Subject arrangement (Dewey). 

Building science abstracts. (M.202). (■' 

Engineering index. 1906-. (M.16). 

Industrial arts index. 1913-. (M. i 7). 

Lewis, H. K. Cdialogue of Lewis's medical , scientific and technical lending 
library. 1951. Lists 27,000 titles with subject index, the holdings of the 
leading subscription library in its field. 

National Book League. Industrial management. 1950. 

Quarterly cumulative index medicus. 1927-. (M.I4). 

Roberts, A. D. Guide to technical literature ; introductory chapters and en¬ 
gineering. 1939. Covers a wide range of topics ; much fuller than the 
ASLIB select list, but less up to date. Good introductory sections. 
An unpublished duplicated continuation was done in 1940. 

Science abstracts. 1898-. Section B, electrical engineering abstracts. (M.204), 

.Science Library bibliographical series. 1931 

Now includes over 7G0 bibliographies. A classified list of bibliographies in 
the Science Library bibliographical series was issued in 1946. “They range 
from references to the inheritance of coat-colour in rabbits to motor car head¬ 
lights , from the making of blue vein cheeses to sealing of metals to ceramics , with 
particular reference to glass. 1935-1939.”* 


Examples of Representative Books 
Electrical Engineering 

The electrical handbook for toomen. 1950. (p). Claims to be a popular manual 
but a good deal of the materia! is probably above the head of the housewife. 
Stubbings, G. W. Electrical technology for beginners . 2nd ed. 1946. (e). 

“To assist those who have had no regular training in physical science and 
mathematics.” 

Barr, J. R. and D. J. Bolton. Principles of direct current electrical engineering. 
2nd ed. 1948. (i). “Primarily for the intermediate class work of universi¬ 
ties and technical colleges.” 

Kemp, P. Theory of alternating current wave forms. 1934. (a). For “the 
electrical engineer whose college days are some years behind him.” 

* Walford, A. J. Reference libraries, in LAR. 1947. p. 202. 
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BROOKS ON SUBJECTS 


Reminiscences of a 


Vi AGRICULTURE 

Knappett, R. A pujki on the midden. 1946. (p). 

Army girl. No dida tic purpose. 

Street, A. G. Farming : how to begin. 1939. (e). Written in a popular s.yle, 
but definitely intended to give information to the person contemplating going 

on the land. ' ^ ' , . . . 

Fream.W. Elements of agriculture. 13th cd. 1949. (i). Standard agricultural 

text book. ’ 

D.S.I.R. Decay oj timber and its prevention . i946. (a). Comprehensive. 

Intended for “those taking up research on the subject*’ and foresters. 


Building 

Every man his oion mechanic . n.d, (p). Although riot interestingly written, and 
designed mainly for reference, the appeal of the book is clearly for the 
amateur artisan and not for the student. 

Butler, R. R. Building science for junior technical schools of building. 1946. (e). 
A text hook for the pre-apprentice students attending junior technical 

schools. . . 

Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries. The construction and heating of commercial 
glasshouses. 1947. (i). Intended for builders with experience, not for the 
amateur. 

Scott, W. L. and W. H. Glanville. Explanatory handbook on the code of practice 
for reinforced concrete. 1934. (a). Includes many formulae. For the 
practising engineer. 

FINE ARTS 

In this section, older boob will often be as useful as the more modern ones. 
Quality of the illustrations especially should be noted ; photogravure and 
collotype give more faithful results than the ubiquitous four colour iialf tones. 
The pastel qualities of the 18th-19th century autographic methods cannot he 
reproduced in modern colour printing. , 


5 vols. 1905. 


Encyclopaedias and Comprehensive Works 
Bryan, M. Biographical dictionary of painters and engravers. 

(M.298). 

Grove's dictionary of music and musicians. 6 vols. 1940. (M.224). 

Hourticq's encyclopaedia of art. 2 vols. 1938. Originally a French work, the 
English ed. is sometimes known as Harraps encyclopaedia. (M. 35-7, 33). 
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Macquoid, P., and R. Edwards. Dictionary of English furn dure. 3 vols. 1924-^7, 
, (M.219). 

Oxford history of English art. II vols. 1949-. E ch volume is to be by a 
different author. 

Oxford history of music, 2nd ed. 8 vols. 1929-38. (M.226). 


Pijoan y Soteras,/, History of art. 3 vols. 1927-28. (M.215). 


Thompson, 0. International cyclopaedia of music and musicians. 4th ed. 1946. 

(M. 38-40,47), * 

Tipping, H. A. English hofues. 9 vols. 1912-37. Based on articles in Country 
life. 


1945. 


Dictionaries 

Chaffers, W. Handbook to hall marks on gold and silver plate. 7th ed. 
(M.220). 

Chaffers, W. Marks and monograms on European and oriental pottery and porce¬ 
lain. 14th ed. 1932. (M.220). 

The Gramophone shop encyclopaedia of recorded music. 3rd ed. 1948 (N.B.L.24). 

Hare, C. E. The language of field sports. 1949. (N.B.L.25). 

Hartnoll, P. # ed. Oxford companion to the theatre. 1951. Emphasis on popular 
rather than literary theatre. 

Sc holes, P. A., ed. Oxford companion to music. 8th ed. 1950. (N.B.L.24). 

Sowerby, A. L. M., ed. Dictionary of photography . 1948. (M.224). Wall's 
dictionary revised and largely re-written. 


Year Books and Directories 
Art prices current. (M.216). 

British film year book. (N.B.L.23). 

British journal photographic almanack . (M.224). 

Decorative art ; the Studio year book • (N.B.L.23). 

Hinrichsens musical year book• Biennial. Surveys of different aspects of music, 
bibliographies and directory lists. From 1951 called Hinrichsens musical 
survey. 

Who's who in art . (M.300). 

Who's who in the theatre. (M.297). 

Wisden's cricketers almanack . A model sporting handbook. 

The year's art. (M.216). 
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Periodicals 

Amatar photographer. Weekly. Articles, on technique, answers to queries, 
lists of local society r eetings. 

Architectural review. Monthly. Specialised articles on architecture, landscape 
and warden design, town planning, topography, interior decoration, furniture 
design. Summaries of articles are given in French, German, and Russian. 
Reviews *re included. Special issues are published. 

Burlington magazine. Monthly. Authoritative articles and book reviews on 
pure art, applied art and architecture. « 

Country life. Weekly. Architectural, antiquarian and field topics. Excellent 
illustrations, book reviews. 

Musical limes. Monthly. Sample number includes article on Alan Kirby 
(P. Bonavia), the musician’s bookshelf, round about radio, gramophone 
notes, church and organ music, forthcoming recitals, musicales de France, 
amateur's exchange, music in the provinces, articles on Christmas week in 
Naples, music in Israel, miscellaneous. 

Studio. Monthly. Well-illustrated articles on pure and applied art. 


Bibliographies 


(M.15). 


A.L.A. portrait index. 1906. 

Art index. 1929-. (M.12). 

Courtauld Institute of Art. Annual bibliography of the history of British art, 
1934-37. 1936-39. All published. 

McColvin, L. R. and H. Reeves. Music libraries. 2 vols. 1937-38. Lists 
arranged by Dewey (modified). 

National Book League. Art and appreciation. 1950, 

Royal Institute of British Architects. Catalogue. 2 vols. 1937-38. (M.3.J, 34; 

M. 38,45). 

Sears, M. E. Song index. 1926, and supplement 1934. (M.227). 


Examples of Representative Books 


Architecture 

Gibberd, F. The architecture of England. 1938. (p). An excellent example of 
popularisation through close juxtaposition of text and illustration, though 
the systematic chronological treatment would make it also suitable for 
elementary students. 
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C\bre, J. W, Planning and design, 1945. (e). In the Teach yourself strife. 
Assumes no previous knowledge. 

Jaggard, W. R., and F. E. Drury. Architectural buihing construction . vol. 1. 
*fth ed. 1947. (i). Text book for the architectural and building student. 
Stated to be ‘elementary 0 but is very comprehensive. 

Lloyd, N. A histoiy of the English house. 1949. (a). “Has already established 
itself as the standard work on the subject” (dust jacket). The author con¬ 
sidered not only the professional architect but the general reader. Even so, 
the scale and detail of the work, and its comprehensive series of illustrations 
give it rank as a work of advanced scholarship. 

Music 

Howes, F. A key to the art of music . 1935. (p). On the border-line between 
popular and elementary. 

Stanford, C. V., and C. Forsyth. A history of music. 1925. (e). “To supply 
students and amateurs with a complete history of music from the earliest 
times to the present day.” Although thorough, is easily understood. 
Grout, D. J. A short history of the opera. 2 vols. 1947. (i). Has much detail 
and could claim to be either an advanced or an intermediate book, though 
intended for the general reader. 

Arnold, F. T. The art of accompaniment from a thorough-bass. 1931. (a). 
Extremely detailed analyses of chords, figuring, etc., of works composed 
in the 17th and 18th centuries. 

Examples of Texts 

Burckhardt, J, The civilisation of the Renaissance in Italy. (1860). 

Symonds, J. A. The Renaissance in Italy. 7 vols., 1875-86. 

LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 

Particular care must be taken in prescribing grammars and readers in foreign 
languages to ascertain the correct grade required, but works of pure literature, 
whether in a forefign language or not, should not be graded in the examination 
room, though the edition will give a clue to any difficulties of the language ; it 
may or may not have notes, and may or may not be in English. Requests are 
usually for particular works, and readers asking for T. S.JEliot do not wish to be 
told that he is advanced, and that they would do better to start with A. A. Milne ! 

Knowledge of indexes to collections is especially valuable as many individual 
works of literature are available in anthologies though the library may have no 
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effected edition of the author concerned. The quality of the cataloguing i *\ 
your library will have clos. repercussions on your ability to assist readers? 
Entries should show the cjitor and series for works of classic authors (e.#., the 
Cambridge Shakespeare, Loeb classical library) ; the editors* names are of rirst 
importance to scholars. Collecjtions of plays, or of other literary works if not too 
numerous should be given contents notes, and analytical enfries or a local play 
index are valuable tools, tailing which the maximum use must be made of the 
bibliographies listed below. 

Encyclopaedias and Comprehensive Works 
Cambridge history of English literature. 15 vols. 1907-27. (M.243). 

Chambers cyclopaedia of English literature, 3 vols. 1938. (M.243). 

Oxford history of English literature. 1945-. 

In the Cambridge history , the volumes are composite, but in the Oxford 
history , each volume is to be by a different author. 

There are very many comprehensive works on different aspects of literature 
which, of course, may be sludied either universally, nationally, or by different 
forms (the novel, poetry, the drama, etc.). The following works on English drama 
only can be given here. Students should compile their own lists on other subjects. • 
Chambers, E. K. The medieval stage . 2 vols. 1903, and the Elizabethan stage . 

4 vols. 1923. 

Nicoll, A. A history of restoration drama , i 660-1700. 1923 ; a history of early 
eighteenth century drama , 1700-1750. 1925 ; a history of later eighteenth 
century drama, 1750-1800. 1927 ; a history of early nineteenth century drama, 
1800-1850. 2 vols. 1930, and a history of later nineteenth century drama, 
1850-1900. 2 vols. 1946. 

Dictionaries (for language dictionaries, see above, pp. 44-46) 

Baker, E. A., and J. Packman. Guide to the best fiction. 1932. (M.241). 

Bartlett, J. Familiar quotations. 1914. (M.234). 

Brewer, E. C. Dictionary of phrase and fable. 1923. (M.232). 

Gardner, F. M., ed. Sequels. 3rd ed. 1947. (N.B.L.17). 

Granger, E. Index to poetry and recitations. 3rd ed, 1940. (M.242). 

Halkett, S., and J. Laing. Dictionary of anonymous and pseudonymous English 
literature. 2nd ed. 7 vols. 1926-32. (M.417). 

Harvey, Sir P. Oxford companion to classical literature. 1937. (N.B.L.17). 
Harvey, Sir P. Oxford companion to English literature . 1946. (M.244). 
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K.unitz, S. J,, and H. Haycraft. British authors of the nineteenth century. 193*. 
(N.B.LJ6). 

Kunitz, S. J., and H. Haycraft. Tiocntieth century auf lors. 1942. (N.B.L.17). 

Magi ms, L. Dictionary of European literature . 1926. (M.231). 

Millett, F. B. Contemporary British literature. 19^5. (N.B.L.16). 

The Oxford classical dictiJnary. 1949. (N.B.L. 17). 

Smith, H., ed. Dictionary of modern European literature. 1947. (N.B.L.17). 

Stevenson, B. E. Home book of quotations. 5th ed. 1946. (M.z54). 

Stevenson, B. E. Home book of Shakespeare quotations. 1937. (M. 35-7, 37). 

There are numerous concordances, dictionaries of quotations, etc., on indivi¬ 
dual authors (M.252-261) of which only Stevenson’s Shakespeare quotations is 

given here. 

Year Books and Directories 

Writers' and artists* year book . (M,246). 

Periodicals 

Classical review. Irregular. Published by the Classical Association. Notes, 
specialised articles and reviews. The Classical quarterly (same publishers) 
has somewhat longer articles, but no reviews. 

English. Quarterly. The organ of the English Association, published by 
O.U.P. Special articles on language and literature. Reviews, proceedings 
of branches. 

Fortnightly. Monthly, founded 1866. A general review, embracing politics, 
literature and miscellaneous topics. For the educated reader rather than the 
subject specialist. 

Modem language zevieto. Quarterly. Published by the Modern Humanities 
Research Association. Articles on research topics concerned with modern 
languages and literature. Reviews. 

Notes and queries. Fortnightly. Notes on literary and historical topics, with 
enquiries and replies. Very miscellaneous but extremely valuable. Well 
indexed. 

Scrutiny. An independent publication, published by Deighton Bell, Cambridge. 
Scholarly articles mostly on English literature. 

Times literary supplement. Weekly. Unsigned reviews mainly of hooks in the 
humanities, general articles, correspondence, shorter notices, notes on book 
sales and other bibliographical topics. 
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id at bibliography of English literature 600-1900. 4 vols. |* 


Seymour Smith, F. An English library. 4th ed. 1950. (N.B.L.3). 

Ebisch, W. and L. L. Schilling. A Shakespeare bibliography 1931, and supple- 
merit 1937. (M.237). 

Firkins, I. I E. Index of plays 1927, and supplement 1935. (M. 240). 

Firkins, I. T. E. Index to short stories 1923, and supplement 1929. (M.241). 



Lanson, G. Manuel bibiiographique de la litteraturo francaise modeme , 1500-1900. 


■ 

1921. and supplement, by Giraud. (M.265). 

Modern Humanities Research Association. Annual bibliography 
language and literature. 1920-. (M.246). 

National Book League. English literature. 1949. 

Northup, C. S., and others. Register of bibliographies of the English language and 
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literature. 5925. (M.376), 

The player 

1951 

Year's lOork in English studies . 1921 -. (M,246). 

Years work, in modern language studies. 1931-. (M.230). 


ter s library and bibliography of the theatre. 2nd ed. 1950, and supplement 
I. (N.B.L.25). 

l - c * i* l 100 i /jv/T oah\ 
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Examples of Representative Books 


English Language 

Chase, S. The tyranny of ivords. 1938. (p). Popular exposition on the difficul¬ 


ties of communication through words. 

Bradley, H. The making of English. 1904. (e). Intended for educated readers 
unversed in philology * but is, in fact, in wide use as an elementary text book 
for which its paragraph arrangement and clear exposition well fit it. 

Jespersen, O. Growth and structure of the English language . 9th ed. 1943. (i). 
There is more detail in this work than in Bradley’s. 

Wyld, H. C, A history of modern colloquial English. 3rd ed, 1936. (a). It is 
difficult to decide whether to class this as intermediate or advanced, but the 
long list of sources and the obvious difficulty of the work probably place it in 
the latter category. Difficult and involved as the work is, the author (who 
should know better!) still expresses the usual intention of interesting the 
general reader. 
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Encush Literature 

Cruse, A. I he Englishman and his books in the early i thirteenth century. 1930. (p). 
Although a work of some scholarship and of value tc students, is well supplied 
with illustrations and mainly directed at the general reader. 

Brooke, S. A. English literature from A.D. 670 to { A.Di 1832, 3rd ed. 1924. (e). 
A primer of the* old fashioned type—numbered paragraphs, itemised authors, 
italicised titles. Fhis type of work, crammed with names and facts, but 
with little comment, is not now usually given to students. 

Mair, G.H. Modem English titeraiure, 1450-1939. 2nd ed. 1944. (i). The Home 
university library volumes are not all of similar standard, and this differs in 
grade from the work by Butler (below). Author states “the intention of this 
book is to lay stress on ideas and tendencies that have to be understood and 
appreciated rather than on facts that have to be learned by heart.’* More 
suitable for intermediate students than for those with no previous knowledge. 
Lowes, J. L. The road to Xanadu . n.d, (a). An advanced book that has 
become very popular. Nevertheless the originality and narrowness of the 
theme (a study of two poems by Coleridge) make it essentially a scholar’s 
work, though others may derive profit from it. 

Texts 

Literature consists of texts to a predominant extent, but care must be taken 
in selecting editions (see above, p. 23). Those in the Oxford English texts , 
(cheaper) Oxford standard authors (for the difference between these two, see the 
current edition of the O.U.P. General catalogue ), Globe edition (Macmillan), 
and Loeb classical library (Heinemann) can usually be recommended. 

HISTORY AND TRAVEL 

Atlases, maps/gazetteers, guide books and biographical dictionaries have 
already beea discussed (above, pp. 47-50). Older histories must be used 
with caution in seeking information, though many of them are of great value for 
their philosophical outlook, characterisation or literary style. Bibliographies 
and periodicals must be used to secure the latest research judgments. Source 
materials in this country have mostly been published by learned societies and 
His Majesty's Stationery Office, and arereferred to in the section on government 
publications. In relation to the important secondary works, it has been said that 
the progress of research makes it necessary to re-write history once every genera¬ 
tion (it is planned to re-write the Cambridge modem history shortly). The 
quality of secondary works can be tested by their footnotes and references. 
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s ( * Comprehensive General Works 

Boutell, C. Heraldry. 1953 ‘ (M.316). 

British battles and medal . 1949, (N.B.L.14). 

Cambridge ancient history. 12vols. 1923-39. (M.340). 

Cambridge medieval history, ^vols. 1911-36. (M.341). 

Cambridge modem history. 13vols. 1902-26. (M.341 

English Place Name Society. Survey of English place names (in progress). 
(M,329). 

Methuen $ advancedgeographie$(in progress). Volumes on individual continents. 
Oxford history of England. 1934- . (M.353). 

Victoria history of the counties of England (in progress). (M.354).' 

Dictionaries 

Ekw&U, E. Concise Oxford dictionary of place names. 1936. (N.B.L.27). 

Gordon, W. Manual of flags. 1933. (M.320). 

Haydn, J. Dictionary of dates. 25th ed. 1911, (M.340). 

Low, Sir S., and F. S. Pulling. Dictionary of English history . 1928. (M.353). 


Year Book 

Royal Institute of International Affairs. Annual survey of international affairs. 

1920-1938. (M.344). 

Periodicals 

Antiquity. Quarterly, Specialised articles and reviews on archaeology. 

English historical revieu). Published quarterly by Longmans. Specialised articles 
and reviews. 

Geographical magazine. Monthly. General articles, well illustrated. Photo¬ 
gravure illustrations. 

Geographical journal Quarterly. Published by the Royal Geographical Society. 
Includes accounts of recent explorations and research’into all types of 
geography, and reviews. 

History. Quarterly. Published by Phillips for the Historical Association. 
Articles and reviews, historical revisions, lists of revised text books, etc. 
For the teacher; as well as the research worker. 

National geographic magazine. Monthly (American). Well illustrated articles 
on world travel, geography, antiquities. Excellent colour plates. 
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Bibliographies 

American Historical Association and American Library Association. Guide to 
historical literature. 1931. (M.541). Often cited is Dutcher. 

American Historical Association and Royal Historical Society of Great Britain. 
Bibliography of British history, vol. I. Tuctor period. 1933. vol. II, 

Stuart period . 1928. (M.355). v8l. HI. 18//; century. 19511 Edited 
respectively by Conyers Read, Stuart Davies, and Pargellis and Medley. 

Gross, C. Sources and literature of English history . . to 1485. ^nd ed. 1915. 

(M.355). 

Historical Association. Annual bulletin of historical literature . 1911 to date. 

A select list. Writings on British history, ed. by A. T. Milne. 1934-, is a 
full list for Great Britain. 

Paetow, L, J. Guide to the study of medieval history. 1931. (M.342). 

Royal Empire Society. Subject Catalogue of the library of the Royal Empire 
Society. 3 vok 1930-2. (M.356). 

Wright, J. K., and E. T. Platt. Aids to geographical research. 2nd ed. 1947. 
Bibliographies, atlases and gazetteers. 

Examples of Representative Books 

Quennell, M. and C. H. B. Quennell. A history of everyday things in England , 
1733-1851. 4th ed. 1947. (p). Intended as a junior book but has come to 
be the most popular work available on the background to social history. 

Butler, j. R. M. A history of England, 1815-1918. 1945. (e). A clear outline 
which can be understood by those with no previous knowledge. 

Hal/ivy, E. England in 1815. 2nd ed. 1949. (i). Based on original research, 
but despite its detail is so admirably dear as to make a strong appeal to the 
general reader; Its main use, however, is probably for intermediate 
students. 

Historical Manuscripts Commission. The manuscripts of Sir William Fitzherberl , 
bai tand others . 1893. (a). Summaries of documents of value only to the 
research worker. 

Examples of Texts 

Gardiner, S. R. Constitutional documents of the Puritan Revolution . 1899. 

(M. 356), 

Publications of the Historical Manuscripts Commission, Record Commission, 
and the learned societies (see below, p. 107). 
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books on special subjects 

Robertson, Sir Cf G. Select statutes, cases and documents, 1660-1832. 1935. 
(M.356). r] jt f . 

Stubbs, W. Select charters . iron, the earliest time to Edward Iff. 9th 

ed. 1941. (M.356/. 

Tanner, J. R. ConslitcHon.il documents of the reign of James hi. 1930. (M.356). 
Tanner, J. R. Tudor constitutional documents, 1485-1603. 2nd ed. 1930. 
(M.356). 

Conclusion 

The student who has conscientiously worked through the above lists and 
looked up the references given will have an idea of some characteristic book* on 
most subjects ; turning up the references will show the inter-relationships of these 
books with countless others on the subject. One can never examine too many 
books, so do not be content with fifty per cent of those listed—aim at least 
at seventy-five per cent. It is impossible in this short course to telescope years 
of experience of handling books, but once handled, books are never completely 
forgotten. Remember, too, the shortcomings of these lists—other authorities 
will specify different books. Judgment of quality can only be approximate ; 
the experts differ, and new boob come out regularly to make the old ones out of 
date. The librarian's method is not the student's; the undergraduate studying 
history, for example, writing his weekly essay on, say, the historian's contribution 
to educational theory would turn over many well thumbed volumes of Macaulay. 
Lingard, Froude, Carlyle, Trevelyan and others—if he were lucky in the definitive 
editions, but more likely not ; he might perhaps use the indexes but would 
probably mistrust them ; he would know of the bibliographies in the Cambridge 
modern history ; probably of the current bibliographies on history ; he would 
scan the learned quarterlies for a few years back to see if there were any relevant 
articles. The librarian would no doubt turn first to a dictionary of quotations, 
or to such a work as the New Lamed history for ready reference, and would pro¬ 
bably produce something much more quickly. The student would distrust 
such a technique as unscholarly, savouring of the after dinner speaker who gets 
his jokes from a book. He would feel, no doubt with some justice, that a true 
appraisement of such a broad topic could only be obtained by wide reading and 
considerable sifting of long passages of the classic historians, not by culling 
pre-selected passages to which some commentator had affixed watertight labels, 
of his own. A reasonable compromise between the two methods could be made 
if the librarian were able to show the passages revealed by his tools in their con- 
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texts m the respective books. Thereby the student and the librarian might 
cr-me to respect one another. 

,, * * ■!,- * 

The lists of representative books and texts have been included only as very 
selective examples, the former with the intention of giving some guidance on the 
grading of books. It would Ik? very misleading, particularly to young students 
with very little experience; to lay down lists of best books. Within fen years 
all such lists as have already been published become palpably out of date. When 
compiling these lists it if*. very difficult to resist the temptation to include a large 
number of recent titles which aJfirjfc make the list appear up to date but in a year 
or two prove to be no more outstanding than many other similar works. The 
specimens of books chosen have been those which the average student with 
access only to a moderate library may see for himself. Such students form the 
vast majority of those who will he reading this book, Students in the greater 
centres of population with magnificent libraries of hundreds of thousands of 
volumes within their reach will be able to find examples of various grades of 
books on different subjects more easily, but the immense quantity of the books 
available may confuse them. Assistants in small towns and county branches 
can console themselves with the knowledge that they are more likely to have a 
good conspectus of the books on all leading subjects than their colleagues with 
many more volumes to hand. Straightening the nori-fiction stock over a long 
period is perhaps the best help you can administer to yourselves. In whatever 
type of library you work, try to obtain continual experience of what is too often 
regarded as a job for juniors. 

The question of grade is undoubtedly the most difficult of all to answer when 
weighing up a book. My own view is that the grade of a book cannot be stated 
with any finality, Authors cheerfully address their wares to several intellectual 
levels, hoping for better sales. Their own statements, therefore, cannot be 
trusted. Many writers aim at a certain class of reader, but are defeated by 
their own habit or environment so that they produce something much more 
advanced than they intended. On the other hand, works such as Uncle Tom's 
cabin and Gulliver s travels , intended for adults, are read mainly by children. 
The Oxford Pageant of progress books (Printing today , etc.) produced for children, 
are more appropriate for adults. Senior students switch from advanced to 
elementary works and back again, according to whether they are concerned with 
minutiae or the broad basis for a philosophical statement. The librarian 
should be able to distinguish the broad general book from the very detailed book 
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of narrower field? More than that he cannot honestly do. Subjects such as 
sports and pastimes and topography. which do not appear in any curricul-m, 
can certainly not be graded along the usual fourfold track* and an attempt to 
assess them in this way merely discredits any assistant who undertakes it. 
Nevertheless it is an important part of our work to be able to suit readers with 
the grade of book they require, and in many subjects the task is not difficult. 

Further Reading 

McColvin, L. R. and E. R. McColvin. Library stock and assistance to readers. 

1936. P p. 66-109,119-123, 126-127,152-18*). 

Mudge, I. G. Guide to reference books. 6th ed. 1936, and supplements (for 
reference throughout). 

National Book League. Reference books- 1949. 

Van Hoesen, H. B. and F. K. Walter. Bibliography . 1928. pp. 46-132. 

Walford, A. ed. The A.A.L. guide to professional examinations . vol. L 1950. 
p. 90. 

Walford, A. J. Essential books for the reference library in Stewart, J. D., ed. 

The reference librarian. 1951. pp. 253-288. 
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SOME specially important material 

Thk set BOOKS. Having examined typical bopfts on all subjects, it is now 
time to consider the books Vihkh your examiners believe to be the most important. 
The following notes may help you to formulate your owft thoughts on them, but 
they are not intended, a substitute for personal examination ot the books. 
References are given to Mudge <M) and Shores (S). 

Lnlyclopaedia Britannica (M.43, S.71). The most used reference book. 
First published 5768-7K The ninth edition, 1875-89, is the earliest edition that 
is still useful ; many of its articles, abridged, are incorporated in the present 
Britannica. (he eleventh edition. 1911 (29 volumes) is more valuable than the 
fourteenth edition (1929) in the humanities. The 1929 edition consisted of only 
24 volumes, and was much Americanised ; many of the long articles in earlier 
editions were greatly abridged in the process of being brought up-to-date, and in 
such subjects as bibliography and palaeography the 1911 articles are far superior. 
Of course, in scientific and technical subjects later editions are preferable, but 
the Britannica is not sufficiently recent to be of the highest value in these subjects, 
even in the later editions. The Britannica is now completely Americanised, 
though its supplementary year book, the Britannica book of the year (a reduced 
subscription to this, and also an enquiry service, go with the purchase price), 
is published in a British edition, and in future the main work is to have a British 
edition, printed in this country. Since 1936, and particularly since the recent 
war, the policy of bringing out complete new editions at intervals has been 
abandoned, and “continuous revision*’ of the 1929 edition substituted. The 
several issue? since 1946 have had extensive changes involving supplementary 
pagination (the page number followed by A,B,C, &c.) at many points, par¬ 
ticularly on articles connected with the Second world war and new scientific 
discoveries. At other points fresh bibliographies have been added to existing 
articles, dates inserted, or portions of articles re-written while the main text has 
been left unaltered. The policy of continuous revision necessarily leads to 
unevenness in the accuracy of encyclopaedias and tends to deceive readers into 
believing that all contributions are of the date of the most recent. 

The 14th and later editions of the Britannica contain a large number of 
short articles and cross references as well a3 long scholarly articles covering a 
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wide field ; inSnybibliographies are given—sometimes at the end of sections of 
articles. There is an atlay* volume, and a general index—still necessary despite 
the inclusion of many more headings in Vhe main alphabetical sequence. Line 
illustrations in the text ate numerous, and there are some in half tone, bvt most 
illustrations are in the Tor j\ of coloured or monochrome plates. In the !4th 
edition, too many of them have been reduced in size, so that a large number of 
separate illustrations could be given on one plate. The scholarship of the 
Britannica •;* unsurpassed though it now covers a wide period of time and 
much nineteenth century material is still included » for British readers too, there 
is the drawback that the latest material included >is predominantly of American 
origin. However, in no other encyclopaedia is it possible to consult an article 
on a subject of which one knows nothing, and feel as satisfied as if one has read 
a short monograph. Most articles, comprehensive as they are, can be understood 
by persons with no previous knowledge ; many of them, indeed, have been sub¬ 
sequently published as quite lengthy books, and some, even in their curtailed 1929 
versions, remain the main secondary authorities, as no monographs have ever 
appeared. 

If the Britannica is the first line of enquiry for events and movements before 
1929, Whitaker’s almanack, founded 1868 (M.122, S.105) is the inevitable first 
choice for quick reference information. If a British library has only one reference 
book, then that book should be Whitaker. There are three editions, the library 
edition, the complete edition, and the abridged edition ; one of the first two should 
be obtained for libraries, it must be remembered that annuals of this kind can 
only be produced cheaply and regularly because much of the material remains 
unaltered from year to year, though the time limit under which the book is 
produced means that mistakes are bound to creep in. Several writers in recent 
years have pointed out inconsistencies in geographical or Economic information 
given in Whitaker and similar almanacks, and even in two different parts of 
Whitaker. Whitaker’s appearance and arrangement is now quite old-fashioned 
with its zodiac signs and its monthly calendar, reminding us of Old Moore in its 
arbitrary selection of notable events—May 11th, Overend Gurney failure 1866, 
May 13th, U.S. declared war on Mexico 1846, &c. This section also contains 
detailed astronomical notes. There follow notes on chronology and calendars 
of the world and then a section on the world other than the British Empire listing 
areas of different countries, trade and vital statistics followed by numerous 
tables mainly on Creat Britain. Much of the information in this section is 
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obtainable in fuller form in peerages, the Imperial calendar , the Municipal year 
Dad's parliamentary companion , Crock ford's clercal directory , the various 
university calendars and directories 01 schools, the World of learning , Willing's 
press gt: *7e, the Annual register , the Post Office guide, etc., But it is the special merit 
of Whitaker to bring so much of it between two covers. The final part of the 
volume (omitted from the ibridged edition) deals mainly with the individual 
countries of the Commonwealth and foreign countries, but there are sections on 
sport, science and literature of the year. It is impossible to use Whitaker 
without its admirable index, which is given at the beginning. 

The Statesman’s year book, founded 1864 (M.122, S, 102) is a much more 
systematic production than Whitaker, and more detailed in its description of 
different countries, but it is not a general miscellaneous reference book. Part I 
is on Great Britain and on the British Commonwealth of nations ; part II, the 
U.S.A. ; part III, other countries ; and there is a full index. The information 
given is the fullest available for countries which publish no individual report, or for 
libraries where no such report is available. The amount of detail may be deduced 
from the section on Canada (47 pp. in the issue examined) which illustrates 
the general arrangement for each country. A general section on constitution and 
government with historical details includes a list of the cabinet, and is followed by 
lists of provinces, and population and religious statistics. Details which follow 
include education, finance, defence, production and industry (statistics under 
provinces), commerce, communications, money and credit, currency and an 
excellent bibliography of both official and non-official publications. T he section 
on Canada as a whole is followed by a detailed section on each Canadian province, 
each with its own divisions and bibliography. Lists of principal towns are given 
and much topographical and other information.' Similar information is given 
for every courtry in the world, even the smallest. The Statesmans year book is 
certainly the primary source of information for current matters relating to a 
particular country, and a file of the work is, of course, of considerable historical 
value. Recent editions contain material on the United Nations, UNRRA, 

UNESCO, &c. 

Who’s WHO (M.287, S.124) has been published annually since 1849. It 
deals mainly but npt exclusively with living Englishmen. There are similar 
publications for other countries, and also for particular professions, a list being 
given in Mudge, but Who's who remains the fullest work of its type. Who was 
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who consists of corrected biographies of deceased persons extracted from Who s 
who. Three vols. covering 1897-1916, 1917-1928, and 1929-i 940 have so tr? 
been published ; these three and a file of Who's who since 1941 therefore* contain 
entries for most Englishmen prominent since about 1890. These work , differ 
entirely from the Dictionary of national biography (to be described next) in that they 
are compiled from the answers to a questionnaire, anu less prominent personages 
tend to say more about themselves than the more eminent, Despite the length 
of Who's who, the standard for inclusion is high ; for example, no British public 
librarians as such appear in it except the Hon. Secretary of the Library Association 
and those who have held its presidency. There are some unevennesses, however, 
as most of the directors of the larger museums in Great Britain are included. 
In addition to details of parentage, children living, offices held, clubs, and rec¬ 
reations (often entered facetiously), a valuable list of publications is given 
against each entry. 

The Dictionary of national biography (M.286, S.I21) was first published 
in 63 volumes between 1885 and 1901, but the edition now usually found in 
libraries consists of 21 volumes of lives up to 1900 (A—Z), a supplement of omitted 
names, and four further one volume supplements of persons who died between 
1901-11, 1912-21, 1922-30 and 1931-40, the whole totalling nearly 33,000 lives. 
All the articles are written by specialists, and signed, and contain good biblio¬ 
graphies. The D.N.B. should be the first source of reference for the lives of 
eminent Englishmen who died within its period. As well as factual information, 
many of the articles contain brilliant critical material. The Bulletin of the 
Institute of Historical Research of the University of London publishes corrections 
of the articles from time to time. 

The Concise dictionary of national biography is an epitome of the main work 
to 1930. It contains an entry about a fourteenth of the length of the original for 
' every name in the main work, giving the page references to it ; the arrangement 
is in two alphabets—before 1901, and the twentieth century. No one who is 
alive appears in the D.N.B. and no one who is long dead in Who's who. The 
Dictionary of national biography account is normally to be preferred to the Who 
was who or Britannica entries, when tv/o or more are available. I he Who was 
who entries, are, of course, purely factual, if more detailed, whereas the D.N.B. 
gives accurate and full bibliographical information, including posthumous works, 
along with a critical and appreciative notice. 
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Stevenson's home book of quotations (M.234, S.362) is the most com¬ 
prehensive book of quotations in existence, the latest edition comprising close on 
3,000 pages, with over 50,000 quotations. Arrangement is by subject with sub- 
arrangements ; for instance under "libraries” quotations are divided into 
virtues of libraries and faults of libraries . Under each subject quotations are 
arranged alphabetically by author, and every quotation on a page is numbered to 
assist in the use of the separate index or concordance at the end of the work. This 
gives an exact reference under the key words of quotations for use when the sub¬ 
ject. cannot be defined or when the wording of the quotation is remembered 
more accurately than is its subject. As an example, Carlyle said : "The true 
university of these days is a collection of books.” An author giving a paper on 
booh or universities would trace this without much trouble in Stevenson. If he 
looked under booh in the main sequence, he would draw blank, but would surely 
pursue the final cross reference in booh to libraries , where he would find the quo¬ 
tation. However, our author might not merely want something suitable on 
libraries ; he might well have some vague idea of the actual quotation he wanted 
running through his mind ; he would then find it quicker to use the concordance 
and would succeed immediately if he looked under university (though under 
booh he would be a3 unlucky as in the main sequence). Let us suppose that in¬ 
stead of writing on books he were writing on Carlyle. The index of the quota¬ 
tions of a particular writer ought to help him here, but unfortunately the more 
famous authors represented by more than 150 quotations are not included, because 
of the labour of looking up numerous references. So Stevenson Is not the 
perfect dictionary of quotations. 

Hoyt's (M.234) has a better index, giving approximately five entries per 
quotation, compared with one in Stevenson. Hoyt's , Benham's (M.234) and the 
Oxford (M.41-3, 48) give more exact references than Stevenson, who does not 
always give stanzas or separate works. The fifth edition has the complication 
of an added sequence. Yet according to Mudge, books of quotations exist to 
enable readers to find quotations from a given author, or on a given subject, and 
to enable something imperfectly remembered to be verified. 1 Trough its size 
alone, Stevenson leads in the first two respects, though Bartlett (M.234) gives a 
main arrangement by author. Only in the last respect is Stevenson more 
difficult to use than better indexed works, which mostly claim to record only 
familiar quotations, whereas Stevenson picks much less familiar material. Every 
book of quotations, however, has much material not found in any other. 
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Haydn's dictionary of dates anH> universal knowledge (M.340) first 
published in 1841 is the sta '.dai d dictionary of general history, though for England, 
[jOW and Pulling’s dictionary (M.353) is fuller. Articles are short but compre¬ 
hensive, and many useful lists are given. The work begins with a table of ontem- 
porary sovereigns, unfortunately out of date, and in the main sequence the subjects 
treated are very comprehensive, f ollowijng are six s, ecimen adjacent entries : 

Booksellers’ Association. \ 

Boothia Felix (discovered by Sir John Ross in 1830). 

Boothism. Sec Salvation-Army. 

Boots (history and details of trade with statistics). 

Borax (history, origin, use). 

Bordeaux (history). 

The work concludes with addenda and full index. The last revision was in 1940. 

Cruden’s complete concordance to The Old and New Testaments and 
Apocrypha (M.94, S.379) is the best known and oldest concordance to the Bible 
still in general use, and it is unique in including the Apocrypha. As stated in 
connection with Stevenson, the value of a concordance consists in the number 
of entries it gives for each phrase ; whether merely catchwords or the more 
important words are given in the index, or all the words. In this respect. 
Strong’s concordance (M.94) is much fuller than Cruden’s. Cruden (first 
published in 1737) leads off with a short history of concordances ; then follows 
a sketch of Alexander Cruden’s life, concordance to the Old and New Testament, 
a table of proper names in the Old and New Testaments, concordance to the 
Apocrypha, and a summary of the Bible, book by book. The typography and 
general layout of the volume in three columns are poor. The value of a con¬ 
cordance is much the same as that of a book of quotations—to assist speakers in 
choosing suitable extracts to illustrate a subject, and to refresh the memory about 
an imperfectly remembered quotation of a known author, and Cruden is no doubt 
specified by examiners because the Bible is still the most quoted book in the 
English language, and’'the process of using a concordance, once understood, can 
be applied to the several concordances of Shakespeare, Fitzgerald, Tennyson, 
Milton and many others. 

Grove’s dictionary of music and musicians (M.224, S.351) is the only 
lengthy work of reference on music arranged in encyclopaedic form, with signed 
articles by specialists. Many of the articles are of considerable length with good 
illustrations, both plates and line drawings. “Musical history, theory and prac- 
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tice, instruments, terms, biographies pf musicians and articles on individual 
impositions, songs, operas, all in ond alphabet 0 * a "s treated, but not plots of 
operas. The work was originally published in 1889, and has been kept fairly 
well to date. The 4th edition (1940) consists of five volumes of the 3rd 
echtion (1928) with some corrections and additions, and a supplementary volume 
on recent topics. A completely new I edition is in preparation. Most of the 
articles are biographies, and those of t&e leading composers are of considerable 
length, with full lists of publications. Other articles also go Considerably 
beyond strictly musical terms ; c for example, the article “bell" defines the term, 
then describes the history of the bill, goes on to explain how a bell is cast, 
illustrates with diagrams the notes it (makes, and gives a table of the outstanding 
bells in the country. There follow two other articles on different meanings 
df “beii:* : ; 


Murray’s new English dictionary on historical principles (M.54, 
S.34), otherwise known as Murray*s dictionary or the Oxford dictionary was first 
published between 1888 and 1933 (different issues have 11 or 13 vols. The 
13 vols. issue, 1933, has some corrections). It is probably the greatest dictionary 
ever completed though it does not actually contain as many words (414,825) a 3 
Webster’s (see below). Its aim is not merely to define each word but to trace its 
history, with exact dated quotations from 1150 to the present time. Every word 
known to have been in use since 1150 is included, with the exception of slang, 
specialist technical terms and pufely. dialect words. Entries for each word are 
very full, comprising usual spelling, pronunciation, grammatical designations, 
whether obsolete or not, any earlier spellings, inflexions, and derivations. Then 
follow groups of different meanings with quotations giving exact reference. It is 
these dated quotations that are the dictionary’s notable feature ; they were assem¬ 
bled by members of the Philological Society on slips which they forwarded 
to the general editors. However, the dictionary gives much encyclopaedic 
matter not in other dictionaries, and slang not in the special slang dictionaries, 
despite its disclaimer. For the more common uses of a dictionary—to define a 
word, or ascertain its spelling, shorter dictionaries are more convenient. The 
Oxford dictionary does not claim to be complete—much of the material gathered 
in its compilation is to be used in other dictionaries, three of which are now in 
progress—the Dictionary of American English , the Dictionary of the older Scottish 

* Mudge, 1. G. Guide tn reference books. 1936 (A.L.A.). p. 225. 
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‘ongue, and the Scottish national dictionary • The full Oxford range includes 
the Oxford dictionary, the Shorter Oxford, the Concise Oxford (a small desk diction-. 
ary), and the Pocket Oxford (all M.53). 

is Webster’s new international dictionary of the English language 
(M.53, S.28) is probably the Vest compact dictionary in the English language for 
general use, though the Shorter Oxford (Nf.55) must hot be overlooked. That, 
however, like its parent work, is more etymological, Webster more encyclopaedic 
in character. Webster was four ded in l82Mhe last complete revision being in 
1934, though there have been later issues'*with supplements. An original 
feature of Webster is the divided page, in which the top part lists main words, and 
a lower section in smaller type beneath a horizontal line gives minor or obsolete 
meanings, alternative spellings, &c. English readers will often find the American 
spelling in the main sequence and the English form below—a point which has 
to be taken into account when using the dictionary, or a particular word may be 
missed altogether. 

Webster has many appendices, and numerous illustrations, which greatly help 
to clarify the verbal definitions. The introduction lists authorities—all works 
quoted in the text—followed by a brief hjs tory of t he English language and 
guides to pronunciation and spelling. At the end of the main dictionary is a 
list of abbreviations, a pronouncing gazetteer and pronouncing biographical 
dicrionar)Tarl)ifrary signs used in writing ancf printing (e.g., mathematical 
zodiacal signs, and proof reading marks), and illustrations on associated subjects 
culled from the text. Many of these addition* are of less value than individual 
works on the same subjects. Mudge says “a good all-round dictionary with no 
marked specialisation or bias, well edited, reliable, and noted particularly for the 
clearness of its definitions. 3 he most used, #nd for most purposes the most 
useful of the one-volume dictionaries"* (most British libraries have a 2-volume 
issue of the work). Certainly this, the Shorter Oxford, Funk and Wagnall's 
(1946) New standard (M.53) and Wyld's universal dictionary (M.56) will he 
most consulted. Webster is the fullest of then . all. 

Brewer’s dictionary of phrase and fable (M.232, S.36I) is neither a 
dictionary of quotations nor a compepion to literature, but it contains much 
miscellaneous matter given nowhere else. Abbreviations, histories of the chief 
figures of mythology, records of superstitions and customs, explanations of 

* Mudge, I. G. Guide to reierenee hooks. 1936. (A.L.A.). pP- 53-4. 
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William. Meaning of the Christian name, William Pear, Sweet William, 
Who were William of Cloud^slie, William of Wyleham, William the 
Silent. Various saints narne,d William. 

§fj WMie-Wastle Child ’s game. 

Willis*s rooms, v 

Willou). A cricket bat. Willow-pattern plate story. 

Will's, Coftee house. 

Willy-nilly, (meaning). 

It will be seen that the range of information covered is so great that many 
other individual works (the Oxford dictionary of Christian names or of proverbs ; 
the Oxford companion to English literature , literary biographies such as Kunitz 
and Haycraft s works, etc., etc.) would probably give fuller information. Never¬ 
theless Brewer is invaluable where these works are not available, and even where 
they are for topics difficult to classify. 

W' The Post Office tfxephone Directories are the most inexpensive and one 
of the most u sed sets of reference boob, as most firms of standing are on the 
telephone, and many private residents. London is covered in four volumes, and 
the rest of Great Britain in a further six volumes. Arrangement is alphabetical 
in each telephone district, all the London a3dresses being in one alphabetical order. 
It is not easy for the layman to know the telephone districts in which different 
places occur, but there is a separate index of places which refers direct to the 
district, and as all districts are listed on the spines of the directories, consultation 
is easy. Unfortunately the ordinary directories are alphabetical only, but 
Messrs, j. Wiener publish an in omplete classified series, arranged by trades ; 
these also are arranged under telephone areas, so it is necessary to use the index 
first to know whicli directory to consult. Apart from name, brief address, 
designation (sometimes) and telephone number, the telephone directories contain 
directions for telephoning, particulars of charges, and maps and other information 
about the districts they cover ; pagination in the provincial volumes is not 
continuous. 
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The Library Association subject index to periodical (ML8) -was 
commenced in 1915, and the latest volumfe published (1951) is that for 1949, lit 
many subjects this debris a fatal drawback. Indexes to groups of periodicals 
are valuable tools for libraries ; apart froihn the time saved in checking individual 
indexes to periodicals they often reveal material in periodicals one would not have 
searched The Library Association inc$ex is particularly valuable in English 
libraries as the periodicals it indexes are ; those found in most large and many 
small libraries ; it covers particularly the! general periodicals such as the New 
statesman, Spectator , Discovery , and the Tittles liter ary and educational supplements. 
In these days of inter-library loans, the 'value of the indexes is not confined 
to the libraries which file the periodicals concerned. Arrangement of entries is 
in the form of a dictionary catalogue with cross references, and annotations are 
given where titles are brief. There is no author index and locations are not 
given. A list of periodicals appears at the beginning ; highly specialised ones are 
not included. The L.A. index was pre^. Y;d by Poole's index to periodical 
literature which with its supplements cover s the period 1802-1908 ; though this 
American publication has also been continued by two indexes in the Wilson 
series, the International index to periodicals ;(M.8)—commenced in 1907—which 
lists some English periodicals, and the Readers guide (see next entry). The 
^International index is supposed to be confined to the more scholarly worlds, but 
J Mr. K, A. Mallaber claims it is more useful ^n English libraries than the Readers * 
guide.j At the Westminster Public Librariejs, 19 of the periodicals token (650) 
ore covered by the International index , 191 the Reader* guide (this indexes 3 
English periodicals, compared with the 38 ot he International index and 96 of the 
Subject index to periodicals ), but many other: re covered by other indexes in the 
range of H. W. Wilson indexes |(the catalc Xie of these, obtainable free from 
W. & R, Holmes, 3-11, Ibunfop Street, Glai iw, C.l. r should be studied by all 
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^ ‘ The Readers guide to periodical lite^rature (M.7., S.179), founded in 
1900 has been gradually expanded until it covera over a hundred periodicals of the 
more general type such as the Contemporary rtview, the Fortnightly , the Nine¬ 
teenth century and after , and Readers digest . There are cumulated volumes, 
annual volumes and monthly supplements, aii‘d (unlike the Subject index to 
periodicals) publication follows closelyop the^appea ranee of the periodicals. ^ j$f 
Author and subject entries are given for each artiicie, and title entries for stories, 
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the whole in one alphabet. Technically, the work is superior to its English 
counterpart, but less useful in English libraries as the periodicals covered are 
not so iepresentative of English scholarship. The Reader s guide has also com¬ 
menced the re-indexing of nineteenth, century literature with the publication of 
two volumes covering 1890-1899. t r v 

y* c '• 

Is' Kempe’s engineer's year book ($Vf.2uJ) is an extremely miscellaneous engin¬ 
eering compendium covering all bra nches of engineering, now published in two 
volumes. It consists of accour*s of the latest developments in practice, formulae, 
and mathematical tables, with numer ous illustrations in tone and line. Following 
is an outline of the contents of the fat est issue—units of measurement, heat, optics, 
acoustics, materials, metering, surv eying, mortars, clays and earths, reinforced 
concrete construction, earthwork, bridges and bridgework, highway engineering, 
navigable waterways, harbours and* breakwaters, water engineering, hydraulics, 
ball and roller bearings, factory planning and layout, machine tools, metallurgy, 
thermodynamics, fuels, electrical] engineering, steam engineering, internal 
combustion engines, naval architecture, automobiles and electric road transport, 
aircraft, railways, gas, gasworks, heating, refrigeration, air compressors, sanitary 
engineering, cranes, mining, explosives, radio communications, paints, etc., 
patents, designs and trade marks, i’egal notes, mathematics. At the end of the 
book follow descriptions of variouis apparatus with illustrations such as spray 
painting guns, diving apparatus arid refrigerators. There is an excellent index. 

f •» 

Whitaker's cumulative bc k list (M.388, S.233) is an annual which 
attempts to record every book iblished in Great Britain. Details of entry 
include author, title, size, whethe ;ewcd (f.e„ unbound) or not, pagination, price, 
month of publication, and classi, ation. The work is in two sequences, classi¬ 
fied, and author and title, thoug the classified sequence uses a scheme of little 
use to librarians, the author se< mce being the more useful. The Cumulative 
book list is based on the weekly p iodical the Bookseller (author and title list only) 
which is cumulated after one tfnonth, three months, nine months and twelve 
months. Large type distinguishes tfie author (main) entries, and a star the fresh 
entries in the cumulated monthly lists, so making it a matter of minutes to check 
it. There are also cumulations of several years, the latest two being those for 
1939-43 and 1944-47. Current literature is the name of the monthly cumulation 
of the classified sequence of wjhitaker ; this is cumulated monthly, quarterly and 
annually. Whitaker is probably the book used most by the average library 
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assistant—by the cataloguer ascertaining i\ correct date of publication, by the 
book selector on the look out for minor pub ations which do not get into the book 
reviews, by the reserves assistant correcti ' incorrect particulars supplied by a 
reader. Though the information on each hook is brief, it is much more up-to- 
date than nearly all reviews Ind than the British national bibliography. It also 
gives re-issues, the B.N.B. only new editio:is. For many books the particulars 
are sufficient for the experienced book selector’s purpose. Probably the most 
valuable service of Whitaker, however, is in assistance to readers, in clarifying 
and dating difficult and vague requests, and expanding particulars until they 
are full enough to enable books to be bought, reserved, or borrowed through 

SI§ 


inter-loan schemes. 

Whitaker is not a complete list, as some local items escape its net, nor are the 
entries so full bibliographically as those of the British national bibliography. 
Other features of Whitaker include a list of publishers and their addresses, and 
classified tables of the total number i^putffTcatidhs of the previous year. The 
Whitaker series is completed by the Reference catalogue of current literature W 
(latest ed. 1940, 2 vols.) which is a list by author, title and senes, not of book 
published in a particular year, but in print on a particular day. 7 he Reference 
catalogue , plus the cumulated and annual Volumes of Whitaker, followed by the 
quarterlies, monthlies and weeklies right up to date, answer ninety per cent of the 
queries concerning the identification of books in the average public library, 
though none of these works is exact enough for scholars. : 

The cumulative book index (M.382, S.230) is the American Whitaker, 
though with differences. It is not issued on a weekly basis, though there are 
monthly supplements, cumulated into six monthly and biennial volumes, and 
again into volumes covering several years. Also there is tke equivalent of the 
Reference catalogue of current literature , this being the United Stales catalogue , a 
list of all books in print in the U.S.A. on January 1st, 1928. Since 1929 an v 
attempt has been made to include all books in English, wherever published. 

The individual entries are much fuller bibliographically than those in Whitaker, 
and there are entries in one alphabet under author, title, subject, editor, translator, 
illustrator and series. Entries include price, publisher, binding, paging, size, 
date of publication, and order number for the relevant Library of Congress 
catalogue cards;. In English libraries, the work is less useful tfian Whitaker, 
winch can be checked weekly, but it is invaluable for checking the forenames of 
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authors, or their dates, though not every book listed has been examined personally 
by the compilers. The main list is receded by artist of recent English publi¬ 
cations in countries other than Great ritain. fn one respect the Cumulative book 
index , is inferior to Whitaker as it does not include Government^ publications, 
many of which Whitaker records. The current bibliographies of the leading 
foreign countries should also be known ; a list is Heyl, L., Current national 
bibliographies, rev. ed., 1942, 

Wilung’s press guide (M.19) is the most complete directory of the British 
press. It includes an alphabetical list of newspapers, annuals, and periodicals 
issued in the United Kingdom, with year of establishment, frequency of publi¬ 
cation, price, publisher’s name and address, and any changes of title. There 
follows a much briefer classified list, which is useful though not completely satis¬ 
factory ; for example, the class ‘reviews, literary periodicals and political reviews” 
is very miscellaneous. 1 here are lists of papers arranged under towns, dominion 
and colonial publications (including Eire and Egypt), London addresses of 
provincial papers, and reporting and news agencies. 

The World list of scientific periodicals (M.24). The second edition 
of this work was published in 1934 and is a numbered list of scientific periodicals 
(with an appendix of the proceedings of international congresses) showing the 
holdings of important libraries. “11,000 of the periodicals entered have no 
locations against them. The items are arranged in alphabetical order of title and 
arc numbered ; the only cross-references included are those to changed titles. 
There are, unfortunately, none from the names of corporate bodies to the titles 
of the journals they publish. Cognate words in all languages'have been reduced 
to the same form (academy, academic, academia), except when they occur at the 
beginning of a title. In each entry an abbreviated title follows the full one. 
The libraries whose holdings are recorded are of diverse kinds ; national, special, 
university, and public.”* The period covered is 1900-33. Indexes of this type 
are very useful for verifying incorrect or doubtful titles. A similar work is the 
Union catalogue of the periodical publications in the university libraries of the 
British Isles (1937) which excluded items in the World list . “Unlike the (latter) 
it is not restricted by date, and thus it records scientific periodicals which 
ceased publication before 1900. University calendars and civic reports have been 
excluded, and the holdings of the copyright libraries and the London School of 
* Roberts, A. D. Introditction to reference booh- 1948 (L.A.). p. 85. 
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general (60 words), ancient times (1,050), 
renaissance (1,200). beginnings of national (270), 
19th century (450), 20th century general (120), 
Europe (2,100), America (830), British Empire 
n Great Britain (1,750), librarianship, &c« 


iOO), dossil ied bibliography (400). Totalling about 12,850 v/ords. 
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publishers catalogues or sample volumes. There are 
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these scries which have not appeared should be a warning against the 
accuracy of advance publishers* announcements, lliere are also the A.AX, 
Primers, the A.L.A. Library curriculum series and the Ubrarian series of practical 
manmh-m selecting from them, remember what the hallmark of n scries 
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inlemo.tionjf directory of t 




s P rcss ,’ v etc., but the set slid 
uw%, w ^ •> «imw«« ui'-mvry of the i tion. Users cannot! 

omitted wodcs on subjects deelt with are c» >;<* { rom t £ e W, mi tons* 

Wish literature and some, but not the wh mm art . f rec to borrowers any 
for the Ivnal c.tannnation have book lists, as i n of the slides, arid must fee r 
y of knowledge derived from a standard approx. or A person holding a responsible 
■sufficient qualification tor success. As students collection of slides on the winter 
Without examining books and other sources fo, whole 0 f the West Midlands is very 
differences ; as assistants to readers we cann 

reading .lists on a plate. icse arc the only departments of 

ATIONS (Roberts 126- made to the days of the 

Libraries 
large 

to thereof us brought up on Dewey, but they are rdta they require. It is general 
lieids the best and lrt some the only source of infc >re selection. 
guide to govemmmi publications (1938), the daily *ilms t microcatds. This rijfterial 
monthly lists and annual consolidated lists of gov^ (g) and not submitted to handling 
probably filed in the accessions department of xde supervision of the operation 
lists of the various departments (obtainable free r microfilm or microcard reader. 
Important classes are books on these topics exist and 

(<a) Parliamentary debates (Lords and C ^/y is an approved repository of 
Hansard-—daily lists during the sittings I should be heated as archives — 
^9' ciueationsi in Hansard ate a mine of*^<i during the conduct of affairs 
(b) Bilk andt Acts of parliament (Individual i jV ° i:, and subsequently preserved 
statutes). - question, or their successors 

- ¥ (c) Statutory instruments. The same pattc* Archives may be public (central) 
items for up-to-date information ; feot t9 8ninute bcoks, ward books. 
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(a) Command papers . vine shorter one3 o 
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bered serially, 
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Library of Political and Economic Sc firecl new 
reports known familiarly by unoff •* ven to tbem 
Dominion and foreign government publi, ry.-.m-.l (patents) .(.[%■ gives 
length in this Primer but. i ions to tl,,; Patent °* ce iibre ’* 

Childs. J. B. Account of government Jo> }« old< * onea tK « Patel * Office*# * 
Stales and elseiolmc. 3rd ed.. 1942 ’« make indexes of their 

government and state publications, ,\j • % 

rMiklmaftnne .rvf rdknr r»inin(ri;'! fAfti* 
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publications of other countries, tandards Institution s specifi- 
\y ie Statesmans year book gives a brief list liographical references) cover 6 
cat of each country, and the duplicated UNES vernment departments for the 
1949 (UNESCO/SS/AB/3) is useful, idards Association and the 
L GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS arc a very useful Standards, which have 
actions ; the printed ones comprise a, , 

Kfracts of accounts, special surveys, etc, - £ ^ 
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neighbouring local authorities, or r< ed either in pamphlet boxes 


, PUBLICATIONS, Article 7 of the Char 
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the Actor ork I ublic 4„ 0 f trade catalogues contains i 
re magna opera among t gn that 

is too new to have reached t 

es for ‘-short note" qi^^ in ensurinl , that aB supp I emCnl ., 
and the last not yet puWished^b^ mi fifcd accurately. ^ 

Gcsamt-Zdtschriften l erz< n „ mm < Kr ipt or typescript, including impui 
[ bis records by title sorr ese l alter arc papers usually in typescript, I 
German locations, whe« re presente J for degrees. They are of partictw 
Gestimioetieichrds der au 0 must jf [jcsb ihde see what is in existence in their 
some 13,000 noti heir own researclles . Copies are usually in the 
and has a subject ^ a „ d may b e treatcd ver> - muc h as other pamphlets 
\r (,■ I he British union catal j( g ( t j ie ] a tter practice is inconvenient, and is on the 
the merits of the two preset D . Record has published a Survey of them literature 
proceeding for several yea| lnc) tKfi J arge&t British university has foil. ’ 

In the more general lihrari 

union lists which indicate^. Subjects of dissertations and theses c 
directed are of great value ^cess/u? candidates at examinations for l 
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e. Catalogue de ({/l es ^ current perioJi 

BERIPPHI _ >>i 6th eel. 1950. ||H 

Lists of theses. are occasionally given inut Jnst'tutiom are entert J - 
innual Yearbook of the universities of the Err 

' Library Association exaininatic, Counties Branch, 
Jically in the Library Assoc vfc in the London bom 
K mj p,nan specifications. These are puhji 
laws applying to all new inventions. A com 
patent specifications is maintained at the P and arm 
lublic libraries, and many large firms 
ring fields. Approximately two htm-j v j n 
a distinctive number, but the titles are pc _ 

.for cataloguing purposes. IheO^i those of per.odi. 
nformation of new patents and access „ • •, ■ 


que Nationale. 
provenant des echanges. 1884-, 






of new patents ana access maJn gu ; de , and thc Muge 
best kept in numerical order ; for t jes o/ the j 

mdex can be used, but. some library y sefu | ^ arc g!ven ; n th , 

' books of the British Museum 
standard specifications. The British f U e), and under the headings 
>r an example note no. 1629:1950 Bi f the Encyclopaedia Britannica 
of materials, and others are issued by g rid of learning , but we shall ’ , * e " 
of contractors. The American found infth 


mm strip, microcard, etc., is in most libraries hous# ond mechanised c madiiue 
or a vertical file. The more important material ma dix included in 1 


1 special cabinets or co .tamers are 


housing. The vertical file is simple enough to use, sc for the information of tin 
properly classified and filed away ; if wrongly used, u>. 130-1. 


iucod material. Gramophone records and sli",- • 
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SOME SPE01AL?-,Y 1M. ORtANT MATERIAL 



Jooa 1 secretaries, not all of whom appreciate their value to libraries ; one such 
official refusal to present or sell a copy oi her colleagues’ work to the reference 
library of a Midlands county ten n, as it was ‘‘private for members,” and ^he was 
under the impression that 'the library was some kind of government department ! 
Uncfer such handicaps on. work, has to go forward* The true librarian possibly 
feels more pride in his local collection than,m anythin? ^lse, for here, at least he 
knows he is the supreme source of knowledge ; his standard of assistance should 
be at its highest. . . 

Because local collections differ from libWy 'o libraiy, it is not possible to 
advise on the study of their material, but assistants should know how to find out 
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which libraries specialise in what (sec the section Bibliographical sources, below) 
and should also see some of the outstanding printed load catalogues (list in 

Hobbs, pp. 219-220). " • ?f ; j '% v " :; , ‘{^ v '<: .<> ; d ■ 
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Bibliographies (more advanced examples) (Roberts 56-76, 94-115, 
McColvin 110-118). ^ In concluding the first >art of this book, which has pur¬ 
ported to deal with the materials available to [he assistant setting out to advise 
readers, we must revert once more to bibliographies. An understanding of them 
is .essential to any advanced work, though mostof the smaller public libraries are 
quite inadequately equipped wit!) them. We have already discussed the more 
genera 1 bibliographies and reading lists (pp. 2833), and bibliographies of special 
subjects have been discussed in chapter IV viih those subjects- f Esdaile dis¬ 
tinguishes primary bibliographies, being the orignal record of the subjects with 
which they deal from secondary bibliographies. A primary bibliography is an 
author’s '"original" work, t.e., something he iimsclf has created, meaning a 
bibliography compiled from the first hand evi nce of the books themselves 
ijeig'i Michael Sadleirs XIX century fiction ; a biographical record based on hts 
aim collection . 1951) or contemporary primary* ecord of tne books* existence 
(e g., the Zf?rrn catalogues, 166 8-J70ft , a contempoary record of new books, or 
its modern counterpart, Whitaker s cumulative boo list). A secondary biblio¬ 
graphy is compiled when mate rial elsewhere revered, js rearranged* for the 
purpose of research : the great, and in most libraies, predominantly important 
field of subject bibliography is secondary bibliogtphy. Some works such as 
the Short title catalogue of books printedn Eng land »475-1640 are partly primary 
v ancf partly secondary^to some extent this importar catalogue was compiled by 

actual handling of the books listed, but supplementary information was al$6 
included from other bibliographies where the hookj:ould not be seen. Below 
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student's igutfc to the libraries of London, 3rd ed. 1927, 

supplemented by : — < \ " 

f- f ||' 

f Great Britain and 


M A. 


The lib^rjjCs of London. 1949. 

The university and college libraries of G 

> 27 ,' 


><i, Briish sources of reference and information. 1947. 


Guides to sounds of information in Great Britain . 1948-. 
ibliographiesibut guides to libraries, directing the researcher 
ifcrmaticn of this kind inay be found in guide books and 
iinerva, )n excellent German source of information, has 
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manuscripts.. di> 
index of authors, 
*e$ only separately 


^useful list of separady published brief 
introduction on fuller bibographre*. Include. " • 

iM 

Records lists ot curret oooKS puonsnea u, me M bio¬ 

graphies published regukym per.od.cals, 

*New editlWespeeted, 1951- 
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tely puMish, 

■ to restart workei 
; are m ( »ister>ce rrfat 


■ 

darnel du libraire o.t de I'amatenr de livres. 9 vol* 


' "... • 

Subject index of book* niblished up to and including 

2 vols, 1933-1948. (S). 


does not assure their merit in any sense. A time universal bibliography 
have to record probably thirty million books, G)ne was conceived and cont« IU Q 
for many years by the late Paul Otlet at Brusse’ s , but is generally considered to 
have been too unwieldy to achieve its purpose t making recorded knowledge of 
all times known. Nevertheless the works recorded above, and the catalogues 
of great general libraries are of great value for checking purposes. Book pricey 
current and Book auction records (P) which record sa les of individual books worth 
more than £1 at British auctions each year may be regarded as a contribution 
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IV Bibliographies OB Bib ography 
Hoccker, R. and J. Vorstius. lnte.matu. xxle bibliographic der buck und 
Inblbthckwesa,. 1926- j • •> 

H. W. Wilson Co. Library literature. 1933-. 


PiiniVUH’AC'WeW '« » I 

H. W. Wilson Co. Library literature. ! 933.. 

Annuals listing articles on libraries and allied top'«, J n books and periodicals. 


r-utuuaia at uwaco V i nutai tvs «uu ’S ifj DOOKS ana penOGUCfllS. 

The Wilson publication'cumulates, but after 1942 . number of periodicals 

indexed was reduced.. The German publication b more foreign entries. 
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Copinger (lb r 5-1902) 

Pellechef, M. L. C. Catldogut g&niml i 
publiquti, Jc France. *1897-1909, with 
k . Proctor, R. to the parly printed bcoks in t 
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1 ^ough they deal with itertv s | a ter than incunabula the following mav ! 
noted j 

Wing, D., ed. Sheri ti(\ t catalogue of hooks printed in England, Scotland 
and Ireland, etc. 1641.(700. V ol. 1. 1945. k continues the famous : 
Pollard, A. F. and othe rs . Short title catalogue of book? -. 14754640. 
1926. 

VII Gn^ Difficult Material 

Vail Hoeton (pp.. I60-208J enumerates numerous unusual biblios 

'Irai kfi .....“ 



special authorship (anonymous, corporate), special editions (“firsts/' 
shed), peculiar make-up (de-luxe, microscopic), or of books of histoi' ‘ 

ation (from libraries of fa mous persons), and tracts. Examples are 
Bloom, J. JHL English tracts, pamphlets and printed sheets. 2 vols. 
4 1922 23, ^y; 

*tish Museum, (’'dialogue of the . . . [Thomason tracts], 1640-61. 
2 vols. 1908. 

Corns, A. R„ and Sparke. Bibliography of unfinished books. 1915. 
Dufr, E. G. English printing on Vellum to . . . 1600. 1902, 

Halkelt, S., and J, Lai rig. Dictionary of anonymous and pseudonymous 
. English liter ah ire 2nd ed. 7 vols. 1926-32. 

D .are very important for local history ; unfortunately 

nr* • \e out-of-date bibliography 
ly printed. 1854. 







e v, j. D, 7 he use of <rejetejicc i 
“ , A, Student's matutal of h 




Fitst sjcps in libtarianship. I 
brarica fcW the materials of loca 




i ft. R. McCoIvin. Library stock, 
x 110-118, 124451. 


pp. 


it* K, A. Sortm notes on periodicals in refcn 
Library assistant, j 950. pp. 24-26. 

r . C. ^uide t'p reference books. 6th ed. 1936, and auppi, (for 

nn/'A 


»nce throughout). 

oberts, A. D. Introduction io reference books. 1948, pp. 40-7> .56-141, 
ayers. W. C. B. Library local collections. 1939 ■*'*■&»* $ 
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107 - 110 . WSMilMt 

Shores. L. Basic reference books. 2nd cd. 1939. 

niter. Bibliography. 1928. 

Jf, V.-Tr V i■sJs^^<s>. , (An iHustra.^sd 
catalogue ohuiiiahle free from W. and R Holmes, 3-11 Dunlop 
Street, Glasgow, Cl). 
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t of our n 

.._ „.,.j through a conspectus of sta 

..rough catalogue and bibliography. We are concerned with assis 
s of readers or potential readers, fro nr the one who doer, not know lie 
' ing and does not know that the libwT exists, to the advanced worker 
x our brains, books and indexing to (he utmost. Organised display 
ader's eye, but also the intangil e fact (and it 
is neat and attractive, well-lighted, swept and 
s needs will anticipate numerous enquiries 
- T all its holdings of an author who ha3 

; a large reference library ’will keep its 
ost easily seen, out of classified orde 
ariy apposite to the civic information services which some 
in the Armed Forces may remember 
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raw the obvious lesson for librarian 
er tby shy and diffident one, i 


y or vaguely, or browse around aimlessly an 
,e of delivery may present obstacles. There 
jirer asked in a drawling voice for what ] 
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ne amusing exaijap 


■ tWhat can 


ire my wife.” ,, . 

4w me like this whenever 1 go 'nl:o th. 

: 

it in the library ? Why I thougiit y 
r 

extremes ot 

He will .normally not trouble the L 
•ay vaguely dissatisfied if t ( ..c books are not Well arranged, 
on, With a fair sprinkling Q f the more modern titles that he t 
ding of the literary weekly or Sunday papers. Definitive 
Carlyle and Rusk in and a complete set of the Rolls series may be the 
pride, but they had better be gi >e« an unobtrusive place. Merely by thei 
—— 1 sis^d presence, they may frighten off the prospective readier before 

ingle book. 1 he problem of atmosphere rather than positive assistavice 
hal here. Atm os i lere is a creation not only of formal display, or of 

iittliH A 1 ..■Hi 
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wm 



and fti^aciousness^f the library building and its internalarivnj 
but of the planning qf its entrance, and the attitude of the staff to strangers at 
the barrier. There is one lib rafy where in trying to find the reference depart¬ 
ment when the leading library is closed one can blunder at a maze of turnings 
into a private office ; in the Spacious entrance hall of another, where the lending 
department has driven everything else away, the reader glances in confusion 
from one room full of book$ to another, and when he at last plucks up courage to 
enter has to pass and repays through two sets of double door: and a corridor to 
the broken order of the book sequences. Nor are psychological 
present only in lending departments, or in public libraries, 
reference library one fears to browse lest idle footfalls thudding like 
the genuine student ; in another so few of the books are on 

Refcrcncr libraries in L.A.K 1950. p. 387. 
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and if possible the individual itejr - ul * 1 1 «*tn uvJi ■- 1 

to -specialise/* states Vaji 

of the literature of his field in the following order : 

(1) Encyclopaedic and reference works in the special field 

(2) The be3t and latest t,bliographical manual or bibliograpb 
graphics, in subjects where such a work is available. 

($) Periodical bibliographies and reviews, published 
above. 

(4) National *'**d trurk hlkliru^rnntiiAc nr*. 

rtjViiiw n 


(4) National $nd trade bibliographies which are alway 


review notices. 

■ • 


tion and for verin .ion of uncertain references. 

(7) Information as t unpublished works. There are "walking biblio¬ 
graphies’' as we as ‘walking encyclopaedias”—bibliographies partly 

* Van Hoesm), H. anJ F. Walter. Bibliofircplv, practical caumerativi;, historical . 192 & 

(ScnW). p. 28. 
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suit by telephone, if possible, any society or other organisation that 
L able to help. I he National Book League and ASLIB are 
organisations on which libraries m institutional membership 
' call, and the Encyclopaedia Britannicc also has an enquiry service 
bscribers. However, many learned and scientific societies or 
ment departments such as the stations of the Department of 
fih and Industrial Research will give information to public 
art of their contribution to the furtherance of knowledge ; 
liiu- ,*c *L;r I ^ 
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bureau. In this county there is & 'scheme''whereby different specialised technical 
periodicals arc taken by different county branches, and filed at headquarters 


>mnW 


when they e&ise to he current. By tliis means it is hoped eventual!} to give 
assistance td readers, on the technical side not inferior to that given by ih?.> great 

^ibrat*ics. *' Jxo > f f \ Iff s i , < ■ <s ■ j « V > ? ^ ■ 

\ ' TO REFERENCE LIBRARY ' ' ‘ ** "X 

7 HOFt^JGHNESS. Most of the ‘previous books on this subject have been 
yvritten by people with considerable reference experience <80 that the pitfalls of 
assistance- in reference work have been well described elsewhere. Much of what 
h said by Mr, Mac Ken na (chapter VIII) and Dr. Walford (chapter X) also 

_ki— __ i-i. _>fl * i*.*. . • i » 
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applies in public reference libraries. The main qualities required are coolness* 
persistence, patience end a good general knowledge. Coolness i& necessary’ in 
listening to the reader a explanation ; by skilful questioning he must be made 
.to reveal exactly what he wants. Next the catalogues, indexes and finding lists 
of the department must be consulted. This is likely to be a more difficult task 
than in tUc lending department, except that the material tracked down is not 
normally “ out.*" The work is more difficult still when the books arc not in 
classified order. Work on bibliographies is often lengthy and Exacting, and the 
assistant must train himself not to grow flurried as tRfe solution does not come 
easily. 
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"Something more than a bead full of facts about books and a clear 

understanding of the information sought is needed. Just as important as a good 

^ v " $ eyhrm wumSSm 


memory is a good imagination (and) mental flexibility. For example, trying to 
find a work of a given title by a certain author published in a specific year appears 
to be a bibliographical question,'but a thorough search of bibliographical aids 


may fait to prove that the work was ever published., (The assistant should forget 


the first conception of the way to solve the problem and may recall that the pub- 

I.U L .. i . . ‘ w f .y .» i . 


lication sought is an event, more or less important in the life of the author, and 
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therefore look up biographies). Even though no mention is found of the work 
m question, the fact revealed in some biographical sketch that the man was at 
that time connected with some committee, commission or bureau investigating 
the subject of the work wanted, should suggest the possibility of its having been 
published under the name of that body.* 


Persiot.NCE. Different libraries differ in their practice, but normally the 
wealth of reference took., special indexes and aids maintained in the reference 
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* Hutch-ms* M. Introduction t» rejtrtnu work- 1941 . (A,I ..A.). p. 32 * 
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: iri one section ev 
research project. The main an 
stance by the library staff, as will l 
to give indirect aid. So it is 1 
oil devoted to the provision of really i 
is not only to bring to the notice of the n 
illy interests him, relevant mater 

also, at’a more elementary !evc_ ..^. 

ance—for by reason of its very size the sta( 

: bewildering place to anyone r 4 
therefore comprise two quite Were 
^ ,J the analogy may he p... 
e. The former type, which is to be found in va 
ries, will comprise a 5 
general guide to the arrangement of m 
r-plans for each floor of the buii< 

; then, guides to the contents of ea 
supplemented by more detailed indicators base 
unit, or on ultimate class-divisions, This w 

■ section of the library containing most 
r examining its resources, h* sbou’ ' 
type, indicating in what other parts of th 1 
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library assistant when he ! 
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in tapping th 
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is therefore t*v* unecoi ornie use of trained 
-anised translation! J^irvioe is thought nec 

; established independently of the library,_ 

: liaison between the two. The library staff wil 


diaries between readers and the service, a __ 

>scope. . , '\ >\ 

Photo-Copying, Another analogous service has beet 
t years, and is more generally acce~‘ 1 - ‘ 


---/ - v MV V 

The making of single photographic copies of papers or extent 
the labour of copying by hand, lias become an almost India 
advancement of science, and is being increasingly accepted by 
as one o( their regular functions, The "fair-dealing'* d } 
the Royal Society haft done much to remove the chief ob 
acceptance ; so long as it was necessary to make separate applicat 
permission was desired to copy any document subject to the pro 
copyright laws, the trouble and delay were fairly generally felt to 
beiu-ht ; but the kind of "blanket” permission accorded to life 
signatories of thin declaration has now quite changed the sit 
hat the microcaid (not the microfilm wh 
utionise the university library of the 
• —'■» *“ stored in n — — ' 
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apparatus) will 
volumes in this f 
He also advi 
through 



: copying by contact process of out-of-print books b 
:hemes. where permission can be granted.* 

CONCLUSION 

o summarise a few of the main points made in 
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finds the most complete description of a particular product. It need net be 
stressed that with manufacturers* literature, as with the propaganda pamphlet 
ihe viewpoint of the author must be borne in mind, but for industrial concents, 
particularly, the trade catalogue has considerable information value, and a 
systematic collection should be made. Notices of new catalogues car usually 
be found in the relevant periodicals, la technical and scientific libraries, there 
will also be a collection of patent ap.d standard specifications, whose selection 
presents no difficulty since they are listed in the periodical bulletins or gazettes 
of the English and foreign Patent Offices and Standards organisations. In the 
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ASSISTANCE IN 'GOVERN! 

Walford. MA, Pb,D„ F.L.A., Research < 

Bureau, Office of the Mtniste. of n 

“X L: the Greater London area t_ 

;ies of Government departments.' This fi 
nclude Sectional libraries (e,g., the Fisheries 1 
Ure aijd Fisheries ; the G.P.O. En lT incer-in-chiel 


' Govetnme 


mill 


iral Bureaux). In terms of 
n the broadest sense—command a total stock of upwards o 
es, not to mention m^ny thousands of i>eriodicai$ and a 


bject ; 


array of $ubj< 
from the British Museum, with its stock < 


. These librai ies will be found to vary in size 
tock of 5,000,000, to the small regional library 




to range from the more typical Government department library, such as k 
usually associated with Whitehall., to highly specialised organisations arid research 
centres (e.#., the Meteorological Office and the Fuel Research Station of D,SJ.R.) 
Four main types will be differentiated and described below. 

General FACILITIES- In one or two respects the Government departmental 
i*i‘ ! ~ “Hn to the so-called “special library’' attached to an institution or a 
special subject”, however, we should, as Mr. D. W. King points 
1 substitute the phrase ‘ special organisation.’’ These Governpient libraries 
are in essence attached to Ministries and Departments, and their object: is to serve 

4-lt.ik 4» 1'iinoA l\/‘Y.r\»of*‘tA<> lit*-. r^Ai.m'rtimArtt P.«<« 1 


the needs of those Ministries. I be Gov irnment official, vis-d-vis his depart- 
library, is roughly analogous to the member of an institution (e.g:, the 
"ution of Civil Engineers, the Royal Institute of International Affairs) vis-d- 
e institutional library : bis book and periodical needs, his suggestions, his 
"*e of first importance. These officials constitute, in other words, “a 
'* ,; ~ntele for whom be, the librarian, seeks subjects and specific 
i-a other Government Deportments, normally 
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ise available, 
so important ' 
that the fullest use is i 
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:d card giving their name and sti 
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ith i 


; usual for members of such societies * 
xktetion from tlieir own societies ail 


»ted to the f ullest possible extentto e 
; of the facilities of the library. 




m:r . w 1 costs are. . v 

mean books being out of $ervice for too lo 

ary, usually printed monthly as part 
f the society, should be as full as possible to enable all men:l> 

i » iii *.i . • • •. 

visit. 
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r/it library of a learned j _ . , 

ted to the author and to the Library Association for 
;> article*. , ' x . 
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registered- post with the reque&tth; |J|[ . 

by the same means. . The period of loan could be fourteen days or one month, 
with renewal, if not required by another member. Fines arc not advisable but 
it should be made clear to members that prompt return of books is essential to 
enable the best service to he miWdiiUf 


| Si t| .]> 

Ammom Most important are the papers presented to the society and 
published in the journal. These papers are usually by members, an oral dis¬ 
cussion taking place afterwards. The papers are afterwards printed as part of 

the ntYv'ftpy)mot'? nf twiafu ....VL J:_ *_ .. . » \ 


^ Miotiiuuvi > * v^*vti uiese papers nave accumulated over a period ot 

more than one hundred and thirty years and represent an engineering library in 
themselves. Presenting as most of them do, practical work in certain fields, they 
are invaluable to engineers with similar problems. 

Indexes are published covering long periods but note that ce ‘ 
e.#., the Institution of Mechanical Engineers and the lnstit 
Engineers, issue a cumulative index to their proceedings. 

These journals are prepared for publication by the p 11 
ment. Separate publications may be isrued apart fr 
prepared by other departments, e.g. 9 the Research d< 
consist of codes of practice, reports, special lectures one* me use. 

... atfiBa 
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ent. 


like. 
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Important articles in foreign journals should be translated by a coi 
translator, as technical expressions are so much more difficult than * 

’ r Many foreign journals give a brief summary of their articles, i 
** end of the publication. 

13 not always possible to assess the probable location of any pap 
owing the source. The Institution of Civil Engineers, for exampl 
papers presented on such diverse subjects as the manufacture of paraffin, curj 
print ing on fabrics, which are hardly covered by the term civil engineering, 
t he Institution of Civil Engineers of Ireland has n paper on the Wood head tv 
Normally, however, a society 



, a society only issues papers germane to its existence. / 
problem in concrete, say, would be covered by a search through the publication 
of the Cement and Concrete Association, the American Concrete Institute, Con¬ 
crete and constructional engineering and Conctde to name the major scurces, apart 
from the Institutions of Civil and Structural Engineers. 

As periodicals and journals are received it is a good plan to index all articles 
of interest, then not only is a reference available but also the original article. 

A working knowledge, at least, of most foreign languages is desirable when 


indexing foreign periodicals but familiarity with the. subjects, which comes 
with experience, enables articles to be correctly classified and assessed. Where o 
translator is attached to the publications department, guidance would be available 
when needed, md, if warranted, special articles could be translated and issued 




Books. The first president of the Institution of Civil Engineers, Th 
Telford, realising the value of a technical library to the then newlydormed 
society, donated his books to form the basis of what in fact did become the present 
collection, 

Furthenmote, in the rules of tho society it is laid down that a member or 
election shall donate a technical volume to the institution library. This rule 
has leu to many acquisitions, some in time becoming very valuable. Other books 
may be seht in lor review, and it is a question for the institution as to whether 
books should be reviewed or not. Notice of books sent in would, of course, be 
g iven in the 1 ist of additions to the 1 ibrary In the case 


Engineer many hooks on engineerin, 
members 


id subjects have been written by 
members and they have been very generous in giving copies to the library. 
Suggestions for books to be acquired should always be welcomed from member* 
who by travel and research are brought into contact with useful volumes. 


Other books 
in question. 



•ther societies are useful when courtesy calls have to 
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ig. The books should be produced, w ith 


most convenient order for consultation, the i_ 

,t give the background of a subject first, then those 
l or later in date, and lastly minor material, items of d 
* ring a different point of view . . . Many < ' 
elephone, As a rule no attempt should I 
enquirer’s name and number should be written down v 
on required and a promise made that he 1 
mation is ready. The search must be made at once, s 
res is always in a hurry, and as soon as it is corn* 
be written down in an orderly andupproprmte form, wil 
e sources, the enquirer rung up anrl the memorandum read over * 

' : ■ B 

AND GROUPS, it is now time to consider i 
inct from special types of libraries. Individual work is perhaps appii< 
lost valuable purpose in draw ing up courses of study for individuals, societu 
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r, or full dress I 

noraries art: essentially a lo 
1 materia! are limited, but during IS 


«h e * 1 ■ 
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unevennesses in \ 


I, or a wi< 


rs, leaflets i|i» 
1 is to make the citizen aware of his 
i service are so great that either the 
'—r —L^ct must be given. The 


s an example of the type of material applicable to all public 
fe not well produced. The County Library service produced 
lusl rated pamphlet Eight million Itooks a few years ago, and the 


1 A cenlmy of public library service.. T 
tions : they show what the public library n 
‘ id aim to set the 


to those illustrated, f 
is (Index lo progress or The making of a bo 
in schools or clubs- have a similar purp 


brary Association, or by two or t 
el lent— comprehensiv e, welban ' 
n of these art. the i 
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ndcd. 1950. 

<oh for a public library. 1939. 

aljMlW®- 2 vols. IMMt. 
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. jiven in the Library Association year book. th. 
ju have not the time to do both, you should preferably 
x>ks listed in chapter 4, and in the readings listed there 
on farther text boob 
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0 CHASTER V 

•M ; .... ; 

953 the fcJowing will be included among the 
e examination ihty 


AL BIBLIOGRAPHY. A. weekly book list base, 
-right Office ol the British 'Mtlseurn. It was commc 
der the control of a Council representing the Britis 
ation, the Publishers* Association, the Booksellers 
ok League, the British Council, the Royal Society, 


and the UNESCO Co-operating Body for 


>lan has approximated to that of Whitaker s 
for each month includes a cumulated index 

Mr -m 




; are published every three, six, nine and 
ail given is, however, greater than in 

may be obtained. Followinc: is a specimen 
cumulation* summarised (the layout in the 

kJLl 




type). 

Ah of books, in 


SiSv 


11 story 


° 11 —e, Leicester, 16th 1 


Leicester, University College, I/~. Dec. 1950. < 


I 

Itwi 11 be seen that the detail given is considerable. "1 
national bibliography art to list every new work published in Grc 


! Britiu 



posited by law. It is done by a team of fully 
qualified bibliographers with the resources of the British Museum at its dis$x>8 
and every endeavour is mad;; to ensure the accuracy of the information grve 
(preface to cumulated volume). Novelette*, periodicals (except new ones, 
those with changed titles) musical scores, maps, and the less significant govern¬ 
ment publications are not included. 
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i merits of thi 

(a) It gives an accurately catalo 
book passing through the Copyrighl'C 
of a!! new books must be deposited by law. 1 

ti- T j g Q f a standard that many smaller libraries c 


i on i 


U3c them as typists* copy, Manchester Public libraries have 
to overtake considerable arrears of work through using the B. 
saving of skilled cataloguers* time. 

(b) The B.N.B. serial number which is individual to each separate 
is used as an accessions, order, or charging number in severa 1 , l **" 
or to report additions to stock to regional bureaux, etc. Th 

i (rtf inv ic nKinrtlta 


eral library 
The value of 

brief identification for any given book is obvious. 
mm (c) The full details of entry and the closely classified arrangement make 
the B.N.B. a valuable book selection took Its value as a bibliography will 
increase with the passing of time ; already it has proved very valuable as a 
checking— 1 ^- 


< 


: or interloan purposes. Whitaker is not generally full 
es and gives entries under authors, titles, 


editors, compilers, and translators, so that it is easy to locate any book The 
particulars appearing in the index are full enough for most purposes and in 
addition the index lists alphabetically, in great detail, all subjects represented by 

■ The B.N.B, has, of course, the defects of its merits, and it does not solve all 
dialoguing, stock or bibliographical problems. 

(o) The cataloguing and classification is too detailed for use in many 
libraries, and no book based on one classification scheme can satisfy libraries 
employing another one. 

( b ) Much of the cataloguing and classification work of the average library 
is connected with old stock. The B.N.B. cannot help in this. 

(c) Many titles appear late and c .me local matter does not appear at all in 
the B.N.B. On the other hand the inclusion of fiction and children s works 
may perhaps be of doubtful utility. > 
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rural distri. 
other: Fo 

JfWlch. 

itistics ,* fifty lines cf descriptive n 
services administered and the city generally ; members c 
(Lord mayor, et(^), n upd their addresses ; chief offic 
and their telephone numbers ; time and place of 

Rural district councils—Stafford. 

One line of statistics ; ten lines of descriptive matt 
Council schemes, bodies with which the R.D.C, is assc 
of the Council arranged by the par ishcs they represe 
* a parish council are indicated ; chief officers and their telephone 

S numbers ; time and place of council meeting. 

Following the alphabetical sections on England and ^fales are separate 
similar sections on Scotland and Northern Ireland and a briefer list for Eire. 

Excellent descriptive sections on finance, staffs, education, libraries, 
museums, art galleries, health, social welfare, parks, police, official publications, 
local government associations (a directory), fuel and power, roads and transport, 
cleaning, water, sewage, land drainage, baths, planning and allied subjects, fire 
and civil defence, and a final statistical section, follow. 

Although the Municipal year book has the drawbacks of $li works which 
rely for their information on the results of a questionnaire, several improvements 
have been made in recent years, notably the inclusion of county librarians, county 
archivists, and certain others not previously included in the lists of chief officers. 
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Accuracy, v m r , _ ph 
Acts of Parliament, 101 
Administration, 64. 
Administration, librai 
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Advanced books, 55, 56-81, 82. 
Agriculture, 71. 

Albums, 108. 

America, methods of assistance in, 

7,13 k 

American books, 8, 68. 

Analytical entries, 75, 112. 
Annotations, 124, 127-8. 

Annuals, 43-4; >2,85. 

Answers, m examinations, 

Architecture, 73-4. 

Archives. 100, 109-10. 

Arrangement of bibliographies, 197. 
Art libraries, 112. /. _ 

Arts Council of Great Britain, 108. 
Assistance to readers, defined, 13, 27, 
143 ; technique, 101, 121-30, 
149. 

Atlases, 48-9, 97. ^ 

Atmosphere in the library, 122-3,149. 
Authorities, primary, 55 ; secondary, 

55, 78, 85. 

Author?, qualification of. 34, 99. 
Autographs, 108. 


Bad books, 52. 

Basic stock, 19. 

Best books, 31,82. 

Bias in books, 17. 

Bibliographies. 28-33, 35, 54, 57-81, 
I0Q-I 106, 113-9, 124, 128, 
135-7. 161, 171,179. 1%. 
Bibliography, 22,33, 36, 100. 

Bilk, parliamentary, 101. 


Cabinet editions, 

Calendars, 33, 35. 

Calendars, university, 6< 

Catalogues, 28-30, 33, 36, 75, 

112, 124, 127, 137. 14 

179. 

Catalogues, trade, 110, 139, 159. 
Censorship, 186. 

Chemistry, 65, 67. 

Children s work, 183-4. 

Civic information service, 112. 
Classics, 18,20,75. 

Classification, library, 15-6, 112, 

145-6, 163. 

Clippings, 108. 

Collation of texts, 23. 

Collections, 75. 

College libraries, 136, 142-57. 

Colours of books, 40, 127. 

Command papers, 10k 
Commercial and technical libraries, 

112,138. 

Commercial editions, ^*3. 

Concilium bibliograplticwn , 117. 
Concordances, 33, 58, 89. 
Confidential material. 162. 

Contents notes, 75, 112. 

Continuous revision, 46, 84. 
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House journals. 139. 

louse magazines. 139. 162. 

lumanities, 63, 99. 
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iistency, 83. 
rbtila, 118. 

Index. 33-4 74-5.81, <>3-4,96.105-6, 
108, 110, 128. 137-8. 154. 176 ; 
of unsolved queries, 127. 


lexing, 20, 149 163,164. 
licatoi, 13, 109. 

Industrial libraries. 112, 139, 158-05. 
Industry, 67. 

dnstitut international, H 5. 
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Information of 
Inter-loan schemes, I 
Intermediate bo^ : 
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Lectures, IUV, I vl-X 
Leading department, 121, 123, 131 • 
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ibrarianship, 99*101, 180-1. 

Library editions, 24. 

Library of Congress / UNESCO 

Bibliographical Sm rey, 33, 117. 

Limited editions, 24. 

,4 Literature, 74-8. Pariiamentai 

literature or knowledge, 16, 18. Parts of the 

Literature of power, 16, 18. Patent spec 


Local Acts of Parliament, 102. 159. 

Local books, 26, Periodicals, $4 

Local collection, 112-3. 136-40, 15 
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Local government publications, 103, Personality, 13-b 

Philology, 74-7^. 

Philosophy, 56-58 

Magazines, local, 112. Photo-copying, 156, 164, 

See also periodicals, Photographs, 108, 

Manuscripts, 109-10. Physical features of books, 13 

Maps, 48-9, Physics, 65. 

Materials for assisting readers, 7, 15. Pjanola rolls, 109. 

Mathematics, 65, * Planning, 122. 

Medicine, 68. . Play bills, 108. 

Methods of assisting readers, 7. Pocket editions, 22. 

Methods of students, 124-5. Politics, 62-3. 

Methods of librarians and students Polyglot editions, 24. 

compared, 81. Popular books, 18, 5^-81. 

Microcards,. 13, 109, 111, 156. Primary authorities, 55. 

Microfilm, 109, 111, 156. Prints, 108. 

Mobile vans, 135. ^ Prisons, 186. 

Monographs, 2!, 54, 85, 99. Private Acts of Parliament, 102. 

Museum exhibits, 110. Privately printed books, 118. 

Music, 74. Processed Works, 117. 

Music libraries, 112. Projectors, 109 
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questions, A 131, 
Readers (microfilm), 1 
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. ications, 102. 

Records, 109-10. 

Records,gramophone, 109, 111. 

Reference books, 25-7, 42-51, 

151 . 

Reference library, 7-8, 26, 42, 121-3, 

125, 137-8. 

Reference questions, 7, 123, 131. 

References, 78, 81. 

Refurbished books, 25. 

Regional bureaux, 163. Specificati 

Reissues. 21. Specificatio 

Religion, 58-9, 64. Standard b< 

Remainders, 22. Standard specifications, 111, 159. 

Repetition, 8. Statutory Instruments, 101. 

Representative boob, 18-20, 25, Statutory Rules and Orders, 101. 

52-4, 59-81.82. Stock, basic, 19. 

Reprints, 22. Stores, compared with libraries, 123. 

Requests, 27, 129. Straightening, 40, 82. 

Research Associations of D.S.I.R., Story hour, 184, 

140. 16). ’Strongrooms. HI. 
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Students, 123-4. 

Students' sections, county 
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UKESCo/LiHrary o{ Congress Biblio- 
I, graphical Survey, 33, 117. 

UNESCO publications, 104. 
Unexpurgated editions, 23. 

Union lists, 106-7. 

United Nations publications, 103. 


T^hnTcanibra*rT«ri12, 138. University libraries, 26, 112, 124-5,; 


Technique of assisting readers. 7. ,, -,f| , 

Telephone directories, 92, 129, Uplift, 14. 

Text books, 27, 54. 59-81. Useful arts, 67. 

Texts, 18, 52-3, 58-82, 

Theology, 58-9. „ 

These*. 110. Variorum editions, 23. 

Time tables, 50-1. Vertical file 108 111119. 

Trade catalogues, 110, 139, 159, Viewpoint of books, 17, 4b. 

Trade editions, 24. 

Trade marks, 139. ‘ ... 

Training in library use, 148, 183, W.E.A., 136. 183. 

Transcripts, 33. White papers, 101. 

Translations, 18. 139.-155, 178. Women's Institutes, 113. 

Travel, 78-81. 

Typescript, 110. 

Types of readers, 121-5. 






Year books, 43-4, 52, 58-81, 85, 100. 
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